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Fo the last two years in North China, the Chinese Communists have 
been steadily advancing into new territory. Many of the foreigners 
who were living in the cities that lay across the path of the invader have 
been as steadily pulling out. The advance of the Communists brought 
back memories of the looting and the killings which accompanied some 
of the Communist manceuvres of the late 1920s. The faster the approach 
_ of the ‘ Red bandits,’ the greater the temptation to panic and to pull out, 
bag and baggage. In the area of North China in which the writer was 
4 working, several mission groups, mostly Protestant, decided to wind up 
* the commitments of their foreign personnel throughout the areas north 
Yof the Lunghai railway. In some cases this involved the evacuation of 
mission hospitals which had only just been painstakingly rehabilitated 
after the destruction caused by the Japanese war. A similar course was 
adopted by many industrial undertakings—foreign-owned mining pro- 
jects and cotton factories, for example. Foreign holdings seemed to be 
{ written off almost before the Communists arrived. In the relief field, 
4a few optimists among the UNRRA personnel, and a few other volunteer 
telief and reconstruction workers, decided to stay behind. But these 
were exceptions to the general rule. 
Until last autumn few observers believed that the Communists really 
& intended, much less possessed the means, to conquer the whole of China. 
> Their lightly armed levies would be insufficient, it was thought, to garrison 
south and central China as well as the North China Plain and Manchuria. 
And, even if that were possible, their inexperienced and meagre supply 
of administrators would be hopelessly inadequate for the government of 
a land space larger than Europe. So the foreigners who pulled out from 
the North did so on the assumption that they could carry on their work 
south of the Yangtze, in territory as safe as anything can be in China from 
further catastrophe. Foreign mission personnel from the North were 
redeployed in Yunnan, Szechuan, and Kweichow—provinces in which 
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their knowledge of Mandarin was still useful. American business 
interests stepped up enquiries and negotiations for oil and mineral 
concessions in South China. These initiatives influenced the flow of 
other foreign capital from the industrial and commercial centres in the 
North, and on the East China Coast, to more secure centres in the South— 
Hongkong, Canton, and the Island of Formosa. 

Of the foreign military missions in China, by far the most influential 
has been the American formation of military advisers and training 
personnel, known as Macic. The American Marine detachments which 
stayed behind after VJ Day were withdrawn early in 1947 following the 
widespread demonstrations organised by Chinese student bodies, partly 
influenced by Communist propaganda. But Macic stayed on to advise 
the Nationalist military commanders, and to keep a watching brief at 
strategic points on the East China Coast. The advance of the Com- 
munists down the Shantung peninsula prompted the Americans to with- 
draw their military personnel in these areas, and soon afterwards the naval 
forces which had been based on Chefoo and Weihaiwei. The general 
assumption of the other foreign groups in China was apparently shared 
by the American commanders. Military and naval personnel and 
equipment were quietly but efficiently transferred to Formosa and the 
southern coast round about Canton. There were rumours of extensive 
invasion exercises by Marines in this area. The Communists, it was 
evidently assumed, would take the hint that the American withdrawal was 
a strategic one, the intention was ‘ reculer pour mieux sauter.’ 

This anticipation of the swing of the Chinese pendulum, the ‘ come- 
back’ which one day might restore the status quo ante, had excellent 
precedents. After all, this was not the first time that Civil War and the 
manceuvrings of powerful and ruthless rebel generals had prompted 
foreigners to move to a safer part of China for a space. But, before the 
Japanese entered World War II, such withdrawals always assumed two 
things: First, that China was large enough to contain, and eventually 
to absorb and to satisfy the ranging ambitions of the War Lords ; there 
would always be room to spare from their depredations, in which Chinese 
and foreign business interests could co-operate amicably, and in which 
foreign missionaries and teachers could continue to serve unhindered. 
The second assumption was that there would come one day, a matter of 
months or at the most a year or two, when ‘ the trouble ’ would die down. 
When that happened everyone could go back to the disputed area and 
take up their work where it had been left off. 

Neither of these assumptions holds to-day. The discipline and 
efficiency of the Communist forces, and the ineptitude of the Nationalists 
have exceeded most people’s expectations. The history of the last nine 
months of fighting suggests that the Communists can rely on capturing 
all the equipment they need, and so keep up with the retreating enemy, 
and deny him the breathing-space in which to mount a counter-offensive. 
The last few months have revealed another factor in the Communists’ 
favour. For many years they have claimed to have political cells scattered 
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in territory under Nationalist control in South China. Now it appears 
that these groups dispose guerilla forces in complete control of substantial 
districts, and ready when the time comés to strike at the rear of already 
half-demoralised Nationalist armies. 

Even in Formosa, to which Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek has 
retreated, there is little security. One revolt of the Formosans was 
bloodily suppressed eighteen months ago, but another may be on the 
way, and this time under Communist guidance. Earlier this year the 
diehards of the Nationalist Party assembled in Canton under the leadership 
of the moderate Dr. Sun Fo, and there was a chance that they would 
prevail against the wishes of the peace-making President Li Tsung Jen, 
who was left in precarious isolation in Nanking. But by now many of 
those who slipped away from the President and went south have 
returned. Dr. Sun Fo is no longer Prime Minister. More and more 
of the Nationalist leaders seem to have made up their minds that a 
Communist victory, by a combination of the regular forces now poised 
on the Yangtze, and the guerillas scattered throughout southern China, 
is a foregone conclusion. Those Nationalist commanders, still disposing 
loyal forces, like General Pai Chung Hsi who faces the Communists 
around Hankow, seem to be of like mind with the politicians. The only 
practical politics for either is to make terms with the Communists whilst 
there is still time. 

Before long there may remain no part of Chinese territory in which 
interests opposed to the Chinese Communists can operate securely. The 
foreigner in China has little time left to make up his mind between two 
simple and unpalatable alternatives: either to make terms with Chinese 
Communism, or to cut his losses completely and quit the country. 

In making this decision the foreigner has a good deal of fresh evidence 
to digest. Until 1946 Nationalist air power was sufficient to deter the 
Communists from occupying cities in which their forces could be easily 
attacked. The ‘hit and run’ tactics of the guerillas were therefore 
confined to the destruction of communications. During 1947 Com- 
munist forces grew strong enough to capture strategic cities, occupy 
them for two or three days during which enemy supplies and equipment 
were seized, and military installations destroyed, and then as suddenly 
withdraw to the hills. By the autumn of 1948 they were able to hold on 
to these prizes ‘for keeps.’ From the very beginning it was apparent 
that these occupations served a political as well as a military purpose. 
The Communists, even when they only occupied a city for two or three 
days, set up what appeared to be model administrations, at least by Chinese 
standards. They went out of their way to post sentries over foreign- 
owned property, to safeguard the persons of those foreigners who stayed 
behind, and to keep a tight rein on the propensities of Chinese soldiers on 
either side to terrorise the local population. 

This new lesson has not been lost on either foreigners or non-Com- 
munist Chinese who live in the remnants of Nationalist-controlled 
territory. Indeed the change in the attitude of foreigners has been almost 
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as swift and complete as that of the Chinese Nationalist leaders them- 
selves. It is significant that the British were among the first to appreciate 
and adapt themselves to the new situation. In the last months of 1948, 
when the Communists advanced on Nanking and Shanghai, the American 
Embassy advised its nationals to pull up their stakes and get out. Most 
of them took this advice, and in Nanking in particular their withdrawal 
precipitated something of a panic among the local Chinese. Trains were 
crammed full, and stations packed for days. But the British for the most 
part stayed where they were. Now the Americans are beginning to 
reconsider matters and some have already returned to resume their 
commitments in Shanghai. Those British who stayed behind have 
enhanced their reputation for commercial shrewdness, since they will 
now have a great deal more ‘ face’ when the time comes to negotiate 
with the Communists. Amongst missionaries, too, a much higher 
proportion of British remained behind in disputed territory, and so far 
they appear to have been allowed to carry on their church work 
unmolested and in public. Even Catholic missionaries seem to have 
had a great deal better treatment than they bargained for. So far, at any 
rate, it seems clear that the Communists have adopted a policy of con- 
ciliation towards the foreigner—where they have no great reason for 
fear or hostility. 

From the foreigner’s point of view there is as much, if not more, to 
be said for working in Communist territory to-day, than at any other time 
in the life of the Republic. But no foreign group dare decide on this 
issue without first considering very carefully the factors which will 
influence Communist administrators in their future treatment of foreigners 
within their territories. Few foreign groups in China can be sure that 
they have not incurred the hostility of the Chinese Communists to some 
extent at least in the last few years. So far as the latter are concerned, 
foreigners, whatever their calling, have as a whole shown themselves 
unduly partial to the Chinese Nationalist Government which most Chinese 
now regard as unpatriotic and corrupt. 

A good deal of the Communist dislike of Catholics could be traced to 
the strongly partisan behaviour of most Catholic missionaries, who, 
acting from the best of motives, have usually felt bound to preach against 
the politics as well as the atheism of Communism, and to fraternise with 
Nationalist military and civilian leaders. To a lesser extent this is also 
true of many Protestant communities. Besides this most mission stations 
have been comparatively large property owners. They have managed 
their property reasonably, but that has not removed them from their 
position as members of ‘the landlord class,’ against which most of 
Communist ‘ land reform ’ policy is aimed. 

In relief work the example set by UNRRA has not been altogether a 
happy one. Sixty of the senior administrators in the UNRRA China 
Organisation publicly declared that China UNRRA was being forced by 
its Washington Headquarters into betraying its official policy of political 
impartiality. Robert Falconer, the Deputy Director of China UNRRA, 
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finally resigned in protest against the delivery of roughly 97 per cent. of 
UNRRA supplies to Nationalist-controlled territory, during a period 
when the Chinese Communists administered at least half of the area 
eligible for relief. The writer remembers visiting Chinese Communist 
territory in company with UNRRA officials, and listening to a fully 
documented statement from the Communist relief authorities which 
everyone present knew from his own experience to be on the whole a 
fair exposition of a very considerable injustice. Perhaps the most 
impressive section of this statement dealt with the manner in which the 
UNRRA project to divert the Yellow River had been manipulated so 
that the river was kept on its southern course for long enough to provide 
the Nationalists with a bulwark against the 1946-47 Communist offensive, 
and then in the spring of 1947 diverted down its north-eastern course 
(where the dykes were still unrepaired because no UNRRA supplies had 
been delivered) at a moment timed to coincide with a Nationalist offensive, 
and to cut across communications in the Communist rear. 

Whilst the writer was still in Communist territory on the mission 
mentioned above, two American Army officers attached to Nationalist 
forces were captured by the Communists during a battle in the Province 
of Shantung. The Communist newspapers devoted most of their space 
to reporting the public interrogation of these officers, which went on for 
some days until they were rather contemptuously released unharmed, 
and told to go home. The burden of their interrogation was simple 
enough. ‘ What are you doing in China?’ It is as well to remember that 
much the same kind of question may yet be put to other foreigners in 
China. If they cannot provide better answers than those given by the two 
officers, they may be far less fortunate in the treatment meted out to 
them. . 

If these were the only grounds on which to judge, the Chinese 
Communists might well feel that they owe nothing but enmity to the 
West. Chinese Communism has won its victories without direct military 
aid from Russia, and in the teeth of foreign military and economic aid for 
its opponents. There have been several anti-foreign demonstrations 
during recent years. If the Communists choose to exploit this anti- 
foreign feeling, they will find the ground well-prepared in the territories 
through which they are now advancing. But there is another side to 
the medal. The foreigner’s contribution to China has never been merely 
in terms of partisan military and economic infiltration. At the end of 
the Japanese War there were some twenty major universities. Nearly 
every one owed its foundation in whole or in part to foreign initiative, 
and many of them still run under foreign direction and with foreign 
money. Others include foreigners amongst their staffs. Again, many 
of the Middle Schools throughout China are staffed by foreign teachers, 
for the most part supplied from mission stations. Medicine, both in the 
training schools and arnong the better equipped hospitals, owes a similar 
debt to the foreigner. ‘Nor has the foreign business man proved merely 
a cartoon capitalist on the lines of the average Marxist textbook. In 
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comparison with the Chinese industrialist his record is good, his employees 
better treated, and his word reliable. All these are facts of which the 
Communist leaders are well aware, not least because most of the Chinese 
students and professors who have been crossing in increasing numbers 
into Communist territory, have been brought up on Western textbooks, 
and trained at least in part by Western teachers. These intellectuals are 
precious recruits for the civilian administrations which the Communists 
are hurriedly introducing in newly occupied territory. They also provide 
a large proportion of the technicians and the managers who will be 
required if the new régime is to take over and rebuild the country’s 
shattered economy. The shortage of such trained men—on either side 
of the fighting lines—is evidence that for the time being at least foreign 
teachers, foreign technical advisers and foreign plant are indispensable if 
China’s great resources are to be tapped effectively. 

Everything depends on the manner in which the foreigner approaches 
the new régime. There is enough in his record to condemn him, or to 
uphold him, in the eyes of the future masters of China. But the deciding 
factor may well be a question far less easy to assess, far less tangible than 
the material contribution which foreigners have made for good or for ill, 
in the last two or three decades. In essence it is a question of ‘ face.’ 
The Communists are on their mettle as local boys who have made good. 
They are likely to be quite as prickly in their reactions, quite as self-con- 
scious in asserting their new-won status, as were the Japanese in the early 
days of the ‘ China Incident,’ before Japan went to war with the Allies. 
There are already signs of this kind of self-assertion in the behaviour of 
the Communist administration in Peiping. Foreign press-men have 
been for a time prevented from sending out despatches. Other foreigners 
have been subjected to some of the exasperating formalities which Chinese 
bureaucrats can invoke when they wish to ‘show their face’ at the 
expense of the outsider. 

The crisis in China’s relations with the foreigner has been reached 
on the waters of the Yangtse, during the last few months the decisive 
front in the Civil War. The British authorities took a step traditional 
in time of Chinese tumult. H.M.S. ‘‘ Amethyst ” was despatched up-river 
to give “face” and provide a means of evacuation to British nationals 
in Nanking. The way lay between two trigger-happy armies that were 
poised at each other’s throats. Both sides opened fire, and the 
Communists went on shelling until long after the Captain was forced to 
obey their originally disregarded instruction. Now, with the “ Amethyst” 
still penned in by the guns of the Communists, the civilian ship “‘ Anchises ” 
has been dive-bombed by the retreating Nationalists. The Foreign Office 
may by now have learnt the bitter lesson of the last two months. The 
Chinese Civil War is no casual affair fought out by the bandit mercenaries 
of Chinese War Lords. On either side there have been highly disciplined 
troops, and, on the side of the Chinese Communists, officers and men 
regard themselves not merely as the new masters of China, but as the 
guardians of national sovereignty. With Chinese irony they , have 
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answered the intrusion of the foreigner on Chinese territorial waters by 
a typically Western “‘ show of force.” 

Before reading too much into these demonstrations we ought perhaps 
to remember that the Western nations have yet to appoint consuls, let 
alone full diplomatic representatives in Communist territory. It is only 
recently that Western newspapers have found space in which to publish 
news about conditions inside Communist territory. There is still an 
economic blockade of the China coast now within Communist jurisdic- 
tion. The activities of the Nationalist secret police during the last three 
yeats in kidnapping and sometimes killing Chinese liberals has yet to 
attract the denunciations which Western statesmen have rightly pro- 
nounced on political persecutions on the Russian side of the Iron Curtain. 
In Chinese Communist eyes, and, indeed, in the view of many other 
non-political Chinese, it is the Western Powers which have done most to 
draw the Iron Curtain between them and Communist China. It is unwise 
to assume that the Chinese Communist leaders want to remain cut off 
from the West. But it is certain that if the Western democracies should 
make that assumption, Chinese Communism, at the very least, to save its 
own face, will abide by the decision. Fortunately there are signs, among 
the ordinary British in China, of a disposition to deal with the new 
régime on its own merits, and not to assume, with the facility of a Marxist 
doctrinaire, that everyone who is not for us is automatically against us. 
There remains the chance, no one dare say how great, that if the Foreign 
Office concedes the diplomatic recognition to which the Chinese Com- 
munists will soon be entitled, we may yet find their eminently practical 
leaders would consider Western aid quite as powerful an influence on 
their foreign policy as the doctrines of their text-books. In the mean- 
time, teachers, technicians, and welfare workers are still the best 
ambassadors that the West can send. Together they can contribute 
enough to the new China for old hostilities to be gradually forgotten, 
and for that great country to be won over to a position of neutrality in 
the ‘ cold wat.’ 


Vor. CXLVI.—No. 869. a* 








REFLECTIONS FROM MADRID 
By E. G. de Caux 


EN years ago a laconic communiqué informed the weary, ruined but 

still dynamic Spaniards, ‘The Civil War is over.’ Five days 
previously Madrid had fallen after a two-and-a-half years’ siege. The 
capital had suffered heavily from bomb and shell. Its most beautiful 
quarter along the cliff-top overlooking the Manzanares valley to the 
west, lay in ruins. The University City in the Moncloa Park, the adjoining 
West Park and the Casa de Campo (which became the People’s Park seven 
years before after being a Royal Game Preserve for centuries) had been the 
principal battleground. Artillery sheltered in the thick copses of guercus 
hispanicus, the evergreen oak. Trenches zig-zagged across the golf 
course. A footbridge across the Manzanares became ‘the bridge of 
Death.’ Moors, assaulting up the sun-grilled swards of the West Park, 
reached the first houses of the town to tear rifles from the hands of 
militiamen manning the loopholed walls. That was the high-water mark 
of the long battle. The International Brigade stood firm in the brand new 
Faculty of Philosophy behind-a parapet of priceless parchment codexes 
stuffing windows and doors. In the Clinic Hospital combatants chased 
each other with bayonet and grenade in the maze of the ten-floor building 
which mines were to leave a wreck of cock-eyed perspective and twisted 
girders. 

That was ten years ago. . . . Looking upon the smiling scene of the 
University City to-day, with the glass in the renovated Faculty of Philo- 
sophy once more flashing in the sunlight; with thousands of trees 
sprouting along the macadamised roads and in glades between the 
restored, repainted Faculties, it needs a practised eye to pick out amidst 
vast new edifices the battered Casa de Velasquez (derelict because France 
has as yet no funds to restore her ruined Art School that cost 21,000,000 
pre-war francs and would require perhaps 500,000,000 to-day) or the line 
of cement pill-boxes along the crest near the Stadium. Hardwood trees 
gtow slowly in the Castilian climate, so it will be years before the groves 
of elms that once graced the valley-bottom and clustered on the razed 
site of the Palacete where Goya painted, will throw grateful shade once 
more. But what grew of yore can grow again. 

Thirteen years! Before Franco came those smiling hillsides were the 
scene of wholesale murder in which—dquite possibly—more innocent 
victims perished than, subsequently, men on the battlefield. From the 
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Model Prison at the top of the hill prisoners were dragged out and shot 
wholesale by execution squads. At dusk or dawn, aye, sometimes by 
moonlight, the dastardly gangs of criminals conveyed their victims in 
commandeered private cars to that peaceful site to be murdered in cold 
blood. They would sometimes unbind them and tell them to run, only 
to be shot down like rabbits. 

Next morning the few foreigners in Madrid at the height of summer : 
newspaper men, secretaries of Legations and so forth, motoring down to 
take their daily dip at the Club de Campo swimming pool, would see 
corpses littering the park : men, women, even children. Later might be 
seen, collected, ticketed and photographed (for, strangely, amidst disorder, 
the wheels of administration continued automatically to revolve) on the 
marble slabs of the morgue, those same poor corpses. Later still, oh, 
strangest of ironies, a description of them would be published in the 
Madrid Gazette. 

Children gambol to-day where bullets flitted and shells whined. A 
via crucis might be marked out, for there at the foot of the first arch of 
the viaduct, died General Capaz and his son; in that open space, facing 
the wide horizon of the Sierra, was extinguished the voice of the great 
orator Melquiades Alvarez, a life-long republican, and others, and others. 
Saturn was devouring his children. 

Yes, it is well to recall these facts and scenes of not so long ago, in 
which 70,000 perished in six months. For they make it plain why 
General Franco gets cheer after cheer when he shows himself in public 
in the Capital ; is acclaimed, in fact, as heartily as on that day, ten years 
and five days ago, when he marched at the head of a battered army into 
a famished city, starving physically and morally, its shops empty, its 
churches desecrated. 

The parade at which the Victor once more took the salute to-day 
may perhaps be the last. For it is not well that the celebration of victory 
in a civil war should become a perennial fiesta. Now that a general 
pardon has been granted, the prisons emptied and the monarchist principle 
accepted by a referendum of the nation, the time has come for all efforts 
to be concentrated on crowning the great task of reconstruction in which 
such a heartening start has been made during the decade just closed. 


A New Epocu 


Arisen from its ruins Madrid stands transformed. Wide new avenues 
pierced, paved and lighted; magnificent public buildings, the fresh 
greenery of parks and p/azas, vast well-planned garden cities, new railway 
and long-distance autobus stations, all are there. Future expansion is 
provided for by a project for six satellite towns beyond green belts around 
the Capital. And through it all teeming life, pulsating endlessly. It is 
not generally known that Madrid’s Underground railway carries the 
heaviest traffic per mile of any in the world. But that is so. It is the 
just reward of the promotors who, when the city counted a bare 800,000 
population, made bold to float an enterprise which—so experts of the 
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day warned them—could only be successful in towns of 2,000,000 
inhabitants. Another great change in Madrid is the advent of the motor 
bus. This has been possible only with the widening of streets and 
improvement in paving. Sky-blue and white are the colours of Madrid’s 
buses and trams, admirably suited to the sunny climate. 

On the outskirts of the city, in the path of the rising sun, lies the 
brand-new airport of Barajas, connected by direct services with the rest 
of Europe and America. It is provided with night-lighting, though not 
yet with radar. Fog, of course, is a rare occurrence in Castile. 

What is the crab in all this beautiful shiny ointment ? Just two things : 
firstly, Spain, like so many other countries to-day, needs a helping hand 
to overcome bottle-necks holding up economic plans; secondly, the 
new Spain coming to maturity is not well known. If the second could 
be brought about the writer, for one, is convinced that the first would 
follow ; that the helping hand would be extended. 

Although, unfortunately, features common to both the present 
Spanish and Russian régimes could be pointed out, it is misleading to 
confound them ‘because both are Police States.’ There is no Iron 
Curtain here for one thing. Spain is open to travellers from every nation, 
barring one. Spain possesses, moreover, an up-to-date Tourist Depart- 
ment and the country, despite deplorable losses during the Civil War, 
has much to show. All said and done Spain can offer to the world, 
together with magnificent art treasures, picturesque folk-lore and an 
unparalleled series of medizval cities, the spectacle of a nation at peace, 
a nation that has no aggressive intentions and that has managed to keep 
out of all international quarrels of this century : a handsome record. 








* 





* * * 
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For ten years the Victory Parade in Madrid has drawn vast crowds 
to the Castellana Avenue to acclaim the Army and its Caudillo (leader). 
Spaniards are not militarist-minded—but they love a show. In truth 
they get many opportunities for the Spanish calendar of official holidays 
is longer than most. But the secret of the special enthusiasm demon- 
strated on Victory Day is the feeling, deep down in the Spanish heart, 
that there is still need of aleader. This feeling, which would before now 
have disappeared had the world settled down normally after the Civil 
War, remains compelling. It is there because of the experience, suffered 
in terror and blood during forty-five interminable months, the memory 
of which cannot pass until the generation that lived through it is no more. 
It has not passed away because, moreover, Spaniards still feel, fixed upon 
them, the covetous glance of the muscovite ogre, whose domination they 
so narrowly escaped. They realise—indeed, it is impressed upon them 
these days by the Press of the whole of civilised Europe—that the Bolshe- 
vist danger is far from past. So they turn to the man who freed them 
from it when it was a torturing reality over nigh half the soil of Spain. 
Such is the simple explanation of the acclamations ‘Franco! Franco! 
Franco |’ 
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With statesman-like foresight the Spanish Dictator is doing what he 
can to pave the way for a change of régime. A future King of Spain is 
in the making. He is, in fact, in Madrid in the person of the ten-year-old 
Prince Juan Carlos, Infante de Espata, son of Don Juan de Bourbon, the 
late King Alfonso’s third son. The Infante, a bright-eyed lad, who by 
agreement between the Caxdillo and his father, is being educated in Madrid, 
was to-day a disappointed little boy, for he was not allowed to figure at 
the Victory Parade. But some day, some day, if that Bolshevist menace 
can be averted, he may yet proudly ride a prancing charger down the 
Avenue of the Castellana and across all Madrid to the stately palace where 
his forebears reigned. 

In history books the Prince may be reading of the day when his 
gtandfather, caracoling Atalun towards the palace with a brilliant row of 
Foreign Military Attachés behind him, took the fire of the anarchist 
Sanchez Alegre and calmly rode him down. An example of courage fit 
to fire the imagination of any lad, grandson or not. 

But for a monarch of modern times valour is not enough. King 
Alfonso’s cause waned and he was called on to display courage of a 
higher order on that fateful day, April 14th, 1931, when he had to choose 
between bowing to a vote or starting a civil war. Don Alfonso chose 
certainly the nobler and harder task. ‘Time has shown that it was the 
people’s, not the King’s, instinct which was at fault that day. The 
former over-estimated their power to govern themselves. Uncontrolled 
party faction soon threw wide open the stable doors for the communist 
Trojan Horse. 

History has yet to apportion responsibilities for the policies of the 
eatly years of the republic. Howbeit, and whatever the errors 
committed, it is a fact that by the law of Defence of the Republic the 
principles of democracy, so elaborately embodied in the Constitution, 
were undermined from the very day of promulgation. The liberal 
element in the country proved unequal to the task of holding a balance 
between extremes. So the civil war Don Alfonso had sacrificed himself 
to avert, started five years later. It gave renewed opportunities to the 
braves of the Trojan Horse. 

When Largo Caballero, the so-called ‘ Spanish Lenin’ (destined to 
die peacefully in Vichy France) fell into disgrace with the Communists 
and was replaced by Dr. Juan Negrin, hope dawned once more in the 
breasts of liberal republicans. They could not believe that the Com- 
munists could fool their hero. By then, however, what was left of the 
Administration had passed into the Communist grip, openly or covertly. 
One of the posts most firmly held was that of Press and Propaganda, at 
the head of which a talented young woman, Dofia Constancia de la Mora, 
had been appointed. The Jesuits had been expelled by the Republic 
because of their special vow of obedience to a foreign power : the Papacy. 
Here will be found a high official of the Republic receiving orders from 
Moscow. 

Dr. Negrin was due to speak at the Geneva League meeting that Spain 
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was to preside in 1937. A few days before his departure an American 
correspondent, Miss Leonora Leclercq, arrived in Barcelona on her way 
to interview the ‘ bald-headed Eagle ’ General Miaja, Defender of Madrid, 
to complete a tour that had taken her to Italy, Germany and Russia, where 
she earned a bad chit. She was soon to learn what that meant. On 
passing through London she had picked up a roving commission from 
the Daily Telegraph to interview Negrin before his departure for Geneva. 
On arrival at Barcelona, Miss Leclercq contacted Prensa and Propaganda 
with a view to securing the facilities extended to foreign journalists to 
obtain a car to take her to Valencia (the seat of Government) and Madrid. 
Refusal. A Communist veto had gone before. The writer, happening 
to be motoring to Valencia, offered the marooned correspondent a seat, 
eagerly accepted. On leaving the Hotel Majestic, headquarters of the 
foreign Press, the hall-porter, a Greek Communist, called him aside with 
a private warning to get rid of the lady at the first opportunity. As we 
reached the vital bridge over the Ebro sirens were wailing but we were 
across before the scared sentry at the bridge could stop us. It was not 
a place to dally. 

On arrival at Valencia and reporting at the Prensa and Propaganda 
office, a blank look came over Dofia Constancia’s face when Miss Leclercq 
introduced herseif. Lodgment was refused, although the Victoria Hotel 
was actually reserved for the foreign Press. So off we went into the black- 
out, where my wife was waiting in the car, to fend for ourselves. The 
town had been bombed again the day before and the British Embassy 
cook killed. The general atmosphere was depressing. Chekas wete at 
work. The next day Miss Leclercq went to the Censorship to secure an 
interview with Dr. Negrin. Her reception was as unhelpful as before. 
* He is much too busy,” said Dofia Constancia. Nothing daunted, the 
American journalist managed to contact the Prime Minister direct and 
appeared back at the Censor’s office with her typescript duly authenticated. 
The Chief Censor’s hand thus forced, the call went through to London 
and Miss Leclercq returned to her hotel triumphant. In the course of 
dinner a uniformed police officer came in and handed her an envelope. 
She looked at the contents, flushed, and then handed it back. ‘The man 
saluted politely and walked out. It was a ticket for the French frontier. 
Shortly afterwards a militiaman appeared, shirt-sleeves, sub-machine gun 
complete. He held the envelope in his hand and, walking through the 
crowded room until he stood over Miss Leclercq, flung it on to her table. 
The hum of talk stopped. Picking the envelope up, she handed it back 
as before. It was an exhibition of pluck unapplauded. But when the 
meal was over the lady was rather scared. There was no guard on the 
hotel door, so the obvious thing was for her to get into touch as rapidly 
as possible with the American Legation. The office was in a flat three 
flights up a dark staircase. Guards inside, speaking through a grill, said 
the Legation staff left Valencia every night and they were forbidden to open. 
Back to the hotel, where Miss Leclercq was informed that a taxi with 
four policemen had called to take her to the railway station, but had left. 
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The next morning the hotel manager stated that Miss Leclercq had 
been ‘ removed ’ from her room during the night. I told him he would 
do well to let the American Minister know, and, to make sure, did so 
myself before setting out for Madrid. Madrid was a marooned city 
those days so it was some months before we learned the sequel. It took the 
Legation several days to trace the lady. An informer brought the news 
that she was in a Communist cheka, into which the American Vice-Consul 
forced his way and found her locked in a closet. On the advice of her 
Minister she gave up the project of interviewing ‘ the bald-headed eagle,’ 
at the time under the orders of the communist General Kleber, and left 
the country. 

The irony of fate ordained that the very day Miss Leclercq was taken 
into the cheka the entire republican Press was featuring her interview with 
Dr. Negrin, re-telegraphed back from London. It was, of course, good 
propaganda then. 

This incident, insignificant in itself, throws a revealing light on 
Communist mentality and activities. The Republicans were betrayed 
at every step in matters small or large, ¢.g., the gold Russia secured. 
So, finally, the Second Spanish Republic, once a bright new hope in 
democracy, foundered as ignominiously as the First. 

It is well to look back from time to time. As the years pass, events 
gain perspective. Had Spain become the first of the Communist satellite 
nations—the dream Trotsky made when in Madrid during the First 
World War—what immense consequences might have ensued. Instead, 
we have to-day a peaceful Spain, a threat to no nation, a would-be friend 
of all and one of the last surviving unspoiled playgrounds in Europe. 








THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC 
CONVICTIONS 


By Michael Polanyi 


I 


as cm are many old jokes about the futility of philosophising. It 
is quite true that science is a much more business-like occupation, in 
which every achievement, however modest, may give you sound satis- 
faction. Your work stands there, public, compelling and permanent ; 
it testifies that for one moment you were allowed to make intellectual 
history. You have disclosed something that had never been known 
before and that—you may hope—will henceforth go on to be known as 
long as the memory of our civilisation endures. 

Some philosophers of the last century were so much impressed by 
this kind of positive achievement that they decided to liquidate philosophy 
altogether and divide up its subject matter among different sciences. A 
number of new sciences which took man or human affairs as their object, 
appeared to become available at the time for this purpose. Psychology 
and Sociology were acclaimed as the principle legatees in this sharing 
out of the substance of philosophy. 

This philosophy-to-end-all-philosophy may be designated, if some- 
what loosely, as Positivism. It continued in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the rebellion against the authority of the Christian churches, 
first started in the days of Montaigne, Bacon and Descartes. But the 
movement set out not only to liberate reason from enslavement by 
authority, but also to dispose of all traditionally guiding ideas, so far as 
they are not demonstrable by science. Thus, in the positivist sense truth 
becomes identified with scientific truth and the latter tends—by a positivist 
critique of science—to be defined as a mere ordering of experience. In 
this light, justice, morality, custom and'law appear as mete sets of con- 
ventions, charged with emotional approval, which are the proper study 
of sociology. Conscience is identified with the fear of breaking socially 
approved conventions and its investigation is assigned to psychology. 
Aésthetic values are related to an equilibrium of opposed impulses in the 
nervous system of the beholder.? 

In the positivist theory, man is a system responding regularly to a 

2 Only the last item on this list requires supporting evidence, for which see I. A. Richards, 
The Principles of Literary Criticism (1924), ¢.8., PP. 245, 251 (1930 ed.). 
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certain range of stimuli. The prisoner tortured by his gaolers in order 
to extract from him the names of his confederates, and similarly, the 
gaolers torturing him for this purpose, are both merely registering 
adequate responses to their situations. 

Under the guidance of such concepts, we are expected to become 
truly detached and objective in our approach to the whole wide world, 
including our own selves and all the affairs of men. Scientific man will 
thus master both his inner conflicts and those of his social environment 
and, set free from metaphysical delusions, will henceforth refuse to submit 
to any obligations that cannot be demonstrated to lie in his proper 
interest. 

Such a programme implies of course that science itself is ‘ positive,’ 
in the sense that it involves no affirmation of personal beliefs. Since 
this is in fact untrue—as I shall try to show at some length here—it is 
not surprising that the positivist movement, having first exalted science 
to the seat of universal arbitrament, now threatens to overthrow and 
destroy it. I regard the tension between Marxism and science, which 
has made its appearance in Soviet Russia and has become steadily more 
intense during the past fifteen years, as a manifestation of this threat, 
and see in it a logical consequence of the conflict between the sqpuatings 
of positivism and the true nature of science. 


II 


We shall get our own attitude to science into better perspective if we 
digress for a moment on some forms of knowledge which are rejected 
by science and which most of us hold to be erroneous. Take sorcery 
and astrology. I shall assume that both are held to be false by the reader ; 
but the same obviously does not hold for everybody even to-day. Sorcery, 
for example, is being practised among primitive people throughout the 
planet. In order to bewitch somebody, the sorcerer gets hold of an 
appurtenance of his victim, such as a lock of hair, a bone he had spit out, 
or any excretion of his, and burns this object, pronouncing a curse on its 
owner. This is believed to be effective, and it is even common among 
primitive communities to ascribe all manner of death to the effects of 
sorcery. 

Now if we ask ‘ What is sorcery ?’ clearly, we cannot say that ‘ It 
is the destruction of human beings by burning a lock of their hair, etc.’ 
For we do not believe that man can be killed by such means. We have 
to say ‘ There is a belief in sorcery—which we do not share—and which 
affirms the possibility of killing a man by burning a lock of his hair. 
And similarly, we cannot define astrology as a method for predicting 
the course of men’s lives by casting their horoscopes, but could only 
describe it as a belief—which we do not share—in the possibility of 
foretelling the future from the stars. 

Naturally, a sorcerer or an astrologer would speak differently. The 
first may state that sorcery is the way of killing a man by burning a lock 
of his hair, or the like ; the second will describe astrology as the art of 
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predicting the future from horoscopes. However, if pressed by our 
scepticism, they would be prepared no doubt to recast their accounts 
of sorcery or astrology into a statement similar in form to our own 
definition, but replacing the words ‘a belief which we do not share’ 
by the expression ‘ a belief which we share.’ And on these grounds we 
could both agree to differ. 

All this has its obvious application to science. Any account of 
science which does not explicitly describe it as something we believe in, 
is essentially incomplete and a false pretension. It amounts to a claim 
that science is essentially different from and superior to all human beliefs 
which are not scientific statements, and this is untrue. 

To show the falsity of this pretension, it should suffice to recall that 
originality is the mainspring of scientific discovery. Originality in science 
is the gift of a lonely belief in a line of experiments or of speculations, 
which at the time no one else had considered to be profitable. Good 
scientists spend all their time betting their lives, bit by bit, on one personal 
belief after the other. The moment discovery is claimed, the lonely 
belief, now made public and the evidence produced in its favour, evoke 
a response among scientists which is another belief, a public belief, that 
can range over all grades of acceptance or rejection. Whether any 
particular discovery is recognised and developed further, or is discouraged 
and perhaps even smothered at birth, will depend on the kind of belief 
or disbelief which it evokes among scientific opinion. Let me show how 
this works or has worked in some instances. Take the reception accorded 
to two papers published by two authoritative scientists in Britain at 
about the same time, not quite two years ago. One of these was pub- 
lished in the Proceedings or the Royal Society in June, 1947, by Lord Rayleigh, 
a distinguished Fellow of the Society. It described some simple experi- 
ments which proved in the author’s opinion that a hydrogen atom 
impinging on a metal wire could transmit to it energies ranging up to 
100 electronvolts. Such an observation, if correct, would be of immense 
importance. Far more revolutionary, for example, than the discovery 
of atomic fission by Otto Hahn in 1939. Yet when this paper came out 
and I asked various physicists’ opinion about it, they only shrugged their 
shoulders. They could not explain the results stated; yet not one 
believed in it, nor thought it even worth while to repeat the experiment. 
They just ignored it. Since Lord Rayleigh has since died, the matter 
seems to have been already forgotten. 

About simultaneously with Lord Rayleigh’s paper (May, 1947) 
Professor P. M. S. Blackett published the fact that a simple relationship 
between angular momentum and stellar magnetism was applicable to 
the earth, the sun and a third star, the data for which lie over a wide 
range of values. This communication, though meagre as compared with 
Rayleigh’s and not of obvious significance, was received as an important 
discovery, which justified every effort towards its further exploration. 

Now I feel sure that thirty years earlier the reaction would have been 
exactly the reverse. Before the discovery of general relativity, the kind 
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of relationship suggested by Blackett would have been shrugged aside 
as just one more curious numerical coincidence, of which there were so 
many; while Lord Rayleigh’s observations would have been acclaimed 
at their face value, since they would not have been clearly incompatible 
with the theories current at the time regarding the nature of atomic 
processes. 

We can see here the vital function exercised by current beliefs as to 
the nature of things on the course of scientific development. It may 
well turn out that scientific opinion has misplaced its beliefs in one or 
even in both of the instances I have given. Yet this would be no reason 
for refusing to exercise such fiduciary decisions, since without them 
science could not operate at all. This has always to be borne in mind 
when meeting instances of serious errors made by scientific opinion in 
the face of some alleged new discoveries. 

A memorable example of such an error is offered by the history of 
hypnotism. ‘The process called to-day hypnosis seems to have been 
known among non-scientific people from the earliest days. The potency 
of curses among primitive tribes may be due to it; the practices of 
Hindu fakirs are examples of hypnosis ; and many magical performances 
and some reputed Christian miracles as well, can now be explained in 
terms of hypnosis. However, our fundamental beliefs of science had 
first arisen in direct opposition to beliefs in sorcery and miracles, and the 
ancient facts of hypnotism found, therefore, no place in the new scientific 
outlook. They were ignored along with the innumerable superstitions 
which science had come to supersede. When the facts were once more 
brought to light by various scientists about two centuries ago, their 
observations were quietly ignored by science. Then towards the end 
of the eighteenth century the matter was brought to a head by the public 
demonstrations of Friedrich Anton Mesmer, a Viennese medical practi- 
tioner, whose hypnotic cures had spread his fame all over Europe. 
Scientific commissions repeatedly investigated the facts produced by 
Mesmer and either denied them or explained them away. Finally, 
Mesmer was broken, his art discredited and he himself stigmatised as an 
impostor. A generation later another pioneer of hypnotism, Eliotson, 
a Professor of Medicine at the University of London, was ordered by 
the university authorities to discontinue his hypnotic experiments ; 
whereupon he resigned his Chair. At about the same time, Esdaile, a 
surgeon in the service of the Government of India, performed as many 
as 300 major operations under hypnotic anesthesia, but medical journals 
refused to publish his account of these cases. His patients, who had 
uncomplainingly suffered their limbs to be cut off, were charged with 
collusion. In one instance (in England) the opponents of hypnotism 
even produced a ‘confession’ from a patient whose thigh had been 
amputated—but he later withdrew it. Braid, a medical practitioner of 
Manchester who took up the matter shortly before Esdaile, was listened 
to with somewhat lessened hostility, for he started off by attacking the 
followers of Mesmer and attempting to explain away the process of 
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suggestion. But even Braid’s work (which finally did establish sugges- 
tion once more) was neglected and ignored for another twenty years 
after his death. It was not until Charcot took up hypnosis at the 
Salpetriére in Paris, almost a century after Mesmer’s acclamation by the 
lay public, that hypnotism gained full acceptance among scientists. 

The hatred against the discoverers of a phenomenon which threatened 
to undo the cherished beliefs of science was as bitter and inexorable as 
that of the religious persecutors two centuries before. It was, in fact, 
of the same character. 

A contemporary parallel to the disregard of the facts of hypnotism 
by science would seem to be the present attitude of science to Extra- 
sensory Perception. I am not concerned here with the question whether 
this attitude is right or wrong, and I am not sure of it myself. I only 
want to show what I mean by scientific beliefs, the holding and applying 
of which is essential to the pursuit of scientific enquiry. 


Il 


The positivist may admit that scientific interpretations include a 
fiduciary element, but will insist that even so there exists a core of hard 
facts or incontestable primary sensations, which any theory will have to 
accept as such. 

However, it is very difficult to discover any such primary sensations 
which are given previous to our interpretation of them. A child presented 
with a number of objects on a tray will notice only those with which it 
had some previous familiarity. The Fuegans, whom Charles Darwin 
visited from the Beagle, were excited by the sight of the small boats which 
took the landing party ashore, but failed to notice the ship itself, lying 
at anchor in front of them. Our eyeballs are full of small floating opaque 
bodies which we do not normally notice, but which fill us with alarm 
when some eye trouble calls our attention to them. There is a blind 
spot in our field of vision which can obliterate a man’s head at 6-foot 
distance, but seems to have gone unnoticed throughout recorded history 
until comparatively recent times. To say that we have sensations which 
we do not notice seems hardly acceptable. But the moment we notice a 
thing, say by sight, we perceive it as something. We usually perceive 
it as being at some distance and as forming part of something else or 
standing out against other things as its background. Implicit in these 
perceptions will be the object’s size and its being at rest or in motion. 
The perceived colour of an object will largely depend on our interpreta- 
tion of it. A dinner jacket in sunshine is seen as black and snow at dusk 
is seen as white, though the white snow sends less light into the eye than 
the black dinner jacket. Such facts as these leave little scope for sensations 
as primarily given data. It shows that even at the most elementary stages 
of cognition, we are already committing ourselves to an act of inter- 
pretation. 

There is always a measure of choice in our manner of perception, 
and whenever we see something in one way we cannot see it at the same 
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time in a different way. A black spot on a white background may be 
seen either as a blot or as a hole, but the eye must choose between the 
two ways of seeing it. We may see a passing train at rest and feel our- 
selves moving, or the reverse, but we must choose between the two 
forms of perception. An attack on our senses may well compel our 
attention. But if it does, it will also compel perception and we shall 
commit ourselves to some way of receiving the impression and not know 
it in any other form. 

These observations have an important general significance. When 
you adopt one way of looking at things you destroy at the same moment 
some alternative way of secing it. This is the reason why disputation is 
deliberately used as a method of discovering the truth. In a court-room, 
for example, counsels for the prosecution and for the defence are each 
required to take one side of the question at issue. It is supposed that 
only by committing themselves in opposite directions can they discover 
all that can be found in the favour of each side. If instead the judge 
would enter into friendly consultation with both counsels and seek to 
establish agreement between them, this would be considered a gross 
miscarriage of justice. 

But it is not often realised that even in the scientific handling of 
inanimate systems, different approaches are possible, which are mutually 
exclusive. The laws of nature very often make definite predictions. 
For example, Boyle’s law pv = const. is such a prediction of the changes 
of pressure accompanying the expansion or compression of a gas. 
Whether or not any particular gas under observation shall be judged to 
fulfil or falsify this prediction may still require to be decided ; but even 
so the theoretical prediction would be definite. Take, on the other hand, 
a tadioactive atom which is prone to disintegration and of which we 
know the probable lifetime. Suppose this probable lifetime were an 
hour. It is quite easy to imagine an apparatus by which we could observe 
the decomposition of such a single atom—and to avoid irrelevant side 
issues we may imagine also that this atom is the only one of its kind in the 
world. Its probable life-period would clearly predict something about 
the atom’s behaviour, but nothing so definite as py = const. In accepting 
it to be true that the probable life-period is an hour we commit ourselves 
to an expectation, but if it is not fulfilled—if the atom deconiposes after 
five seconds or keeps us waiting for a week—we can only say that we 
are surprised ; for our affirmation was only of the likelihood of an event 
and did not exclude the possibility that the unlikely would happen. 

The two kinds of expectations which I have just described may be 
entertained in respect to the same situation, but they are mutually 
exclusive. We can say that the chance of throwing a double six with 
two dice is 1/36; but we could not say this, nor anything about the 
chances of such a throw if we knew exactly the mechanical conditions 
prevailing at the moment of the throw. We could predict from these 
the result of the throw—but the conception of chances would have 
vanished and would remain inconceivable for a system known in such 
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detail. Thus a more detailed knowledge may completely destroy a 
pattern which can be envisaged only from a point of view excluding such 
knowledge. 

Something very similar applies to a machine, the detailed observation 
of which may be wholly irrelevant and therefore misleading. What 
matters to the understanding of an object as a machine is exclusively the 
principle of its operation. The knowledge of such a principle, as defined 
for example by a patent, will leave the physical particulars of the machine 
widely indeterminate. The principle of the lever, for example, can be 
employed in such an infinite variety of forms that hardly any physical 
characteristic could apply to all of them. It represents a logical category 
which is always in danger of being obscured by a detailed description 
of an object to which it applies. 

Again, there are inanimate objects which function as signs. For 
example, marks on paper forming the letter ‘a.’ These marks, taken as 
a sign, must not be observed but read. Observation of a sign as an object 
destroys its significance as a sign. If you repeat the word ‘ travel ’ twenty 
times in succession you become fully aware of the motion of your tongue 
and the sounds involved in saying ‘ travel’ and you dissolve the meaning 
of the word ‘ travel.’ 

Martin Buber and J. H. Oldham have brought out the fundamental 
difference between treating a person as a person or as an object. In the 
former relation we encounter the person, in the latter we do not see it as a 
person at all. Love is a manner of encounter. A man or woman, 
regarded in their purely physical aspects may be the object of desire, but 
cannot be truly loved. Their person has been destroyed. 

The most important pair of mutually exclusive approaches to the 
same situation is formed by the alternative interpretations of human 
affairs in terms of causes and reasons. You can try to represent human 
actions completely in terms of their natural causes. This is in fact the 
programme of positivism to which I have referred before. If you carry 
this out and regard the actions of men, including the expression of their 
convictions, as a set of responses to a given set of stimuli, then you 
obliterate any grounds on which the justification of those actions or 
convictions could be given or disputed. You can interpret, for example, 
this essay in terms of the causes which have determined my action of 
writing it down or you may ask for my reasons for saying what I do. 
But the two approaches—in terms of causes and reasons—mutually 
exclude each other. 


IV 


Positivism has made us regard human beliefs as arbitrary personal 
manifestations, which must be discarded if we are to achieve a proper 
scientific detachment. Belief must be rehabilitated from this discredit 
if it is to form henceforth a recognised part of our scientific convictions. 

Scientific beliefs are not a personal concern. Even though a belief 
were held b; one person alone, as may have been the case for Columbus’s 
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belief in a Western Approach to the Indies, when he first conceived it, 
that does not make it an individual preference—like the love of one’s 
wife and children. The beliefs of scientists concerning the nature of 
things are held with a claim to universal validity and thus possess norma- 
tive character. I would describe science, therefore, as a normative 
belief, which I share; just as astrology is a normative belief which I 
reject—but which is accepted by astrologers. 

Turning now to the contention that beliefs are arbitrary, I shall have 
to enlarge somewhat on the holding of beliefs in general. Whoever 
embraces a belief accepts a commitment. Commitments ate regularly 
entered upon not only by people who believe something, but by almost 
any living being, and particularly by all animals engaged in purposeful 
action. A floating amceba will emit pseudopods in all directions, until 
its nucleus is left, bare of protoplasm, at the centre. When one of the 
pseudopods touches solid ground, all the others are drawn in and the 
whole mass of protoplasm is sent flowing towards the new point of 
anchorage. Such is the amceba’s mode of locomotion. We have here 
the prototype of a phenomenon which is repeated in a million variants 
throughout the animal kingdom. There is co-ordination between the 
simultaneous movements of the animal’s limbs and also between move- 
ments following upon each other in time. We may characterise such 
co-ordinated sequences by the fact that any part of the sequence is 
meaningless by itself, while each makes sense in conjunction with the 
other parts. Each can be understood only as part of a stratagem for the 
achievement of a result which, we have reason to believe, gives satis- 
faction to the animal, ¢.g., getting food or escaping from danger. The 
more roundabout are the methods employed in achieving a purpose, the 
more sagacious will appear their co-ordination and the more clearly will 
we recognise in them a sustained striving for that purpose. 

To say that an action is purposeful is to admit that it may miscarry. 
If it is the purpose of animals to survive until they have reproduced 
themselves, then surely the vast majority of purposeful actions do mis- 
carry; for only a small fraction of each generation of animals lives to 
beget young. In any case, no animal engaging in a purposeful action 
can be certain that the efforts it is about to invest will bear fruit. Nor 
can there be any certainty that an alternative course of action might not 
have had a greater chance of success. All purposeful action, therefore, 
commits its agent to certain risks. Purposeful forms of behaviour are a 
string of irrevocable and uncertain commitments. 

Commitments of this kind might be said to express a belief; where 
there is purposeful striving, there is belief in success. Certainly, no one 
can be said truly to believe in anything unless he is prepared to commit 
himself on the strength of his belief. We conclude that the holding of a 
belief is a commitment of which human beings ate capable, and which 
bears close analogy to the commitment in which animals universally and 
quite inevitably engage when embarking on a purposeful course of 
behaviour. 
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Let us now return to scientific beliefs in particular. When we say 
that an affirmation of a scientist is true or false, we usually have no need 
to rouse our fundamental scientific beliefs. We may turn our backs on 
them and take them for granted as the unconscious foundation of our 
judgment. But when some major question is at stake (like hypnotism, 
telepathy, etc.) our beliefs do become visibly active participants in the 
controversy, and we find it then more appropriate to say ‘ I believe such 
and such to be true or false.’ Such a belief may turn out to be true or 
false, as the case may be, but the affirmation of the belief falls into neither 
of these categories. The affirmation of a belief can only be said to be 
either sincere or insincere. Sincere beliefs are those to which we are 
committed, and a fiduciary commitment is, therefore, by definition 
sincere. Our commitments may turn out to have been rash. But it is 
in the nature of a belief that at the moment of its being held it cannot be 
fully justified, since it is in the nature of all commitments that at the time 
we engage upon them their outcome is still uncertain. 

The only grounds on which the sincere holding of a belief or the 
entering on any other kind of commitment can be criticised, is for not 
having sufficiently taken into consideration its own possible rashness. 
But we must remember that any postponement of judgment for the sake 
of its reconsideration is itself a commitment. To go on hesitating for the 
sake of making more certain of one’s decision may be the most disastrous, 
and indeed the most irresponsible, course to choose. I should say, 
therefore, that when a belief is both sincerely and responsibly held—that 
is, in conscientious awareness of its own conceivable fallibility—there is 
ptesent a form of affirmation which cannot be criticised on any grounds 
whatsoever. It is a form of being the justification of which cannot be 
meaning fully questioned. 

Such a situation is, of course, subject to revision, and the present 
moment’s belief can be rejected or modified by the next moment’s 
teflection, but this reflection, and its result, will be again an ultimate 
commitment, which so far cannot have yet become the object of reflection 
of cfiticism. But commitment must have duration. Any attempt to 
accompany it simultaneously by reflection is logically self-contradictory, 
and, if we persist, it results in the disintegration of our person. If we 
cannot loose ourselves at all, but feel compelled to observe ourselves in 
all we do, we become disembodied in the manner which Sartre has 
penetratingly described. People who cannot rid themselves of the feeling 
that they are ‘ play-acting ’ become incapable of any convinced action. 
The result is not a superior degree of detachment, but an impotent 
nihilism. 

We may conclude, in fact, that detachment in the rigorous sense of 
the word can only be achieved in a state of complete imbecility well 
below the normal animal’s level.? In all states of mind above that, we 


* I am thinking here of the behaviour of de-cerebrated dogs, decorticated rats and of the 
pure reflex behaviour of incomplete lower organisms, such as Planaria, described by Kepner. 
In such cases we observe incoherent behaviour, sustaining no purpose. 
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ate inevitably committed, and usually we are committed to an approach 
which excludes other approaches. The descriptive scientific approach 
as conceived by positivism is inadequate even for the handling of inani- 
mate systems, in which we have to assess chances, or understand machines, 
or read signs ; and when applied to persons—be they human or animal— 
and their actions, it dissolves them both as persons and as rational beings. 
This approach, far from representing a state of absolute detachment, is 
in fact a commitment to specific, and as it happens, extremely unreason- 
able presuppositions, to which no one would conceivably commit 
himself, but for the fact that they are taken to provide the one completely 
detached, objective approach to the world. 

Detachment in the ordinary and true sense always means commitment 
to a particular approach which we deem to be proper to the occasion 
and disengagement from other points of view which for the time being 
are inadmissible. To hold the balance between our alternative possible 
approaches is our ultimate commitment, the most fundamental of all. 


V 


The beliefs which men hold are mostly imparted to them by their 
early education. Some they acquire later through professional training 
and through the wide variety of educative influences which infiltrate 
our minds from the press, from works of fiction and through other 
innumerable contacts. These beliefs form far-reaching systems, and 
though each of us is directly affected only by one limited part of them, 
we are committed by implication to the whole pattern of which this is 
a part. 

This is obvious in the case of a scientist who is trained as a specialist 
from the start and, eventually, through his researches becomes an authority 
on a tiny branch of his specialism ; and who yet in this process absorbs 
the scientific outlook in all its manifestations. The system of scientific 
beliefs is transmitted by such acceptances from generation to generation 
within the community of scientists. Systematic beliefs can be perpetuated 
only in this manner by large, highly differentiated communities. 

The transmission of beliefs in society is mostly not by precept, but 
by example. To take science: there is no textbook which would even 
attempt to teach how to make discoveries, nor even what evidence 
should be atcepted in science as substantiating a claim to discovery. 
The whole practice of research and verification is transmitted by example 
and its standards are upheld by a continuous interplay of criticism within 
the scientific community. No one who has experienced the woeful 
unreliability of scientific output coming from places where scientific 
standards have not been firmly established by tradition, or who has felt 
the difficulty of doing good scientific work within such a milieu, will 
fail to appreciate the communal character of the premises on which 
modern scientific work is based. 

Scientists are, of course, never unanimous on a// questions. There 
may even be clashes from time to time about the general nature of things 
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and the fundamental methods of science. (As in the case of hypnotism, 
telepathy, etc.) Yet the consensus of scientific beliefs has not been 
seriously endangered during the past 300 years; not until the attempt 
by Soviet Russia to secede from the international community of science 
and establish a new scientific community, based on markedly different 
beliefs. Up to then, there has always been between scientists in all parts 
of the world and between each generation and the next sufficient consensus 
of fundamental beliefs to assure the settlement of all differences. 

The scientific community is held together and all its affairs are peace- 
fully managed through its joint acceptance of the same fundamental 
scientific beliefs. ‘These beliefs, therefore, may be said to form the con- 
stitution of the scientific community and to embody its ultimate sovereign 
general will. As each scientist is committed to these beliefs, the whole 
community may be said to be dedicated to them. The freedom of science 
consists in the right to pursue the exploration of these beliefs and to 
uphold under their guidance the standards of the scientific community. 
For this purpose a measure of self-government is required, by virtue of 
which scientists will maintain a framework of institutions, granting 
independent positions to mature scientists; the candidates for these 
posts being selected under the direction of scientific opinion. Such is 
the autonomy of science in the West, which logically flows from the 
nature of the basic purpose and fundamental beliefs, to which the com- 
munity of scientists is dedicated here. 

The Marxist conception of science is different from that of the West, 
and its application in Russia has already led to serious changes in the 
position of science there and to a breach, at various points, between the 
scientific opinions of the East and West. The most far-reaching action 
in this direction was the official and sweeping repudiation of Mendel’s 
laws, and of the whole conception of biology related to these laws, by 
the Soviet Academy on August 26th, 1948. 

There was much indignant protest in Britain against this decision 
of the Soviet Government and even more against the pressure exercised 
by the Soviet Government, to which the Russian Academy had yielded 
in taking this action. I subscribe to these protests, but I wish their 
proper theoretical foundation were more clearly realised. If you protest 
in the name of freedom in general, it is embarrassing to admit that hitherto 
it was the anti-Mendelists and the whole school of Michurin and Lyssenko, 
whose publications were excluded from all the leading scientific journals 
and whose teachings were unrepresented in university curricula. Marxians 
were quite right in pointing out that there always exist accepted views 
on certain general issues of science which are imposed by scientific 
opinion on scientific journals, textbooks and academic curricula, and 
from which candidates for scientific posts will dissent at great peril to 
their future chances. They were right also in recalling that the views 
thus imposed were sometimes found later to be untrue and the dissenters 
vindicated. 

We must accept it that the existing body of science—or at any rate 
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its fundamental beliefs—is an orthodoxy in the West. Millions are spent 
annually on the cultivation and dissemination of science by the public 
authorities, who could not give a penny for the advancement of astrology 
or sorcery. In other words, our civilisation is deeply committed to 
certain beliefs about the nature of things; beliefs which are different, 
for example, from those to which the early Egyptian or the Aztec civilisa- 
tions were committed. It is for the cultivation of these particular beliefs— 
and these alone—that a certain group of people has been granted a measure 
of independence and official support in the West. 

This is what we call academic freedom. Replace science as we know 
it by some other study we do not believe in and we cease to protest 
against political interference with its pursuit. Suppose, for example, 
that Lyssenko and his supporters were given a clean thirty years to 
transform biology, physics and chemistry, in the image of dialectical 
materialism throughout the universities of the U.S.S.R.; and that 
subsequently, by some miracle, Marxism were abandoned by the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union. We would certainly not uphold the academic 
liberties of the then occupants of scientific positions against an anti- 
Lyssenko acting like Lyssenko does to-day, but this time for the re-estab- 
lishment of our conception of science. We may demand a measure of 
freedom for almost any nonsense in a free country, but that is not what 
we mean by academic freedom. 

Those who engage with Marxists in discussion about the freedom of 
science must face up to this situation. The Marxists are quite near the 
truth in saying that in demanding freedom we merely seek to establish 
out own orthodoxy. The only valid objection to this is that our funda- 
mental beliefs are not just one orthodoxy ; they are true beliefs which 
we are prepared to uphold. This true vision also happens to open 
gteater scope for freedom than other, false visions ; that is so, but in 
any case, our commitment to what we believe to be true comes first. 

More generally, the freedom of science cannot be defended to-day 
on the basis of a positivist conception of science, which involves a 
positivist programme for the ordering of society. Totalitarianism is a 
much truer embodiment of such a programme than the free society ; as, 
indeed, consistent positivism must destroy the free society. A complete 
causal interpretation of man and human affairs disintegrates all rational 
gtounds for men’s convictions and actions. It leaves you with a picture 
of human affairs construed in terms of appetites, checked only by fear. 
All you have to explain then in order to understand history, and with it 
politics, law, science, music, etc., is why at certain moments the appetite 
of one group gets the upper hand over its rivals. You have various 
options at this point. Marx and Engels decided the question in terms of 
class wat. They affirmed that the class which, by taking control of the 
means of production, can make best use of them for the production of 
wealth, will prevail. When the time comes, the victory of the rising 
class is inevitable, though it can be achieved only by violence, for no 
tuling class can agree to its own annihilation. This theory was put 
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forward as a scientific discovery : the discovery of the ‘ laws of motion’ 
governing society; and I believe that some conception of this kind 
does in fact inevitably follow from a consistent application of the positivist 
programme to the affairs of man. 

According to the positivist theory of society, no human judgment— 
be it in politics, law or art, or any other field of human thought, including 
science itself—can be said to be valid, except in the sense that it serves 
the interests of a certain power. In the Marxist version this is the power 
of the rising class, and to-day in particular, the power of the vanguard 
of the rising class, as embodied in the Soviet Government. That is the 
theory of science facing us in Russia to-day. Here the positivist move- 
ment which had set out to establish the reign of science over all human 
thought, is culminating in the overthrow of science itself. 


VI 


The free society—of which a free scientific community naturally 
forms part—can be defended only by expressly recognising the charac- 
teristic beliefs which are held in common by such a society and professing 
that these beliefs are true. The principal belief—or shall I say the main 
truth—underlying a free society, is that man is amenable to reason and 
susceptible to the claims of his conscience. By reason are meant such 
things here as the ordinary practice of objectivity in establishing facts 
and of fairness in passing judgment in individual cases. The citizens 
of a free society believe that by such methods they will be able to resolve 
jointly—tto the sufficient satisfaction of all—whatever dissension may 
exist among them to-day or may arise in the future. They see an 
inexhaustible scope for the better adjustment of social institutions and 
are resolved to achieve this peacefully, by agreement. 

Just as on a smaller scale the scientific community organises, disciplines 
and defends the cultivation of certain beliefs held by its members, so the 
free society as a whole is sustained for the practice and by the practice 
of certain wider, but still quite distinctive, beliefs. The ideal of a free 
society is in the first place to be a good society ; a body of men who respect 
truth, have a passion for justice and love their neighbours. It is only 
because these aspirations coincide with the claims of our own conscience, 
that the institutions which secure their pursuit are recognised by us as 
the safeguards of our freedom. It is misleading to describe a society 
thus constituted, which is an instrument of our consciences, as established 
for the sake of our individual selves ; for it protects our conscience from 
our own greed, ambition, etc., as much as it protects it against corruption 
by others. Morally men live by what they sacrifice to their conscience ; 
therefore the citizen of a free society, much of whose moral life is 
organised through his civic contacts, largely depends on society for his 
moral existence. His social responsibilities give him occasion to a moral 
life from which men not living in freedom are debarred. That is why 
the free society is a true end in itself, which may rightly demand the 
services of its members in upholding its institutions and defending them. 
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The fiduciary formulation and acceptance of science fits in with our 
fiduciary conception of the free society. Scientific beliefs are a part of 
the beliefs cultivated in such a society and accepted by its members. 
That is their valid defence against Marxism. But we must realise that 
this defence accepts a position of knowledge in society which in many 
ways recalls that assigned to it by Marxism. It implies that the free 
society upholds an orthodoxy which excludes certain suppositions that 
ate widely current to-day. Any representation of man and of the affairs 
of man, which, if consistently upheld, would destroy the constitutive 
beliefs of a free society must be denied by its orthodoxy. A behaviourism, 
which denies the very existence of the moral sphere for the sake of which 
the free society is constituted, or a psychology which discredits as mere 
secondary rationalisation the purposes which a free society regards as 
its mainsprings, will be rejected by its orthodoxy. 

A free society would cease to exist if its members ever admitted that 
some major conflict will have to be settled by sheer force within the 
society to which they belong. Such an admission would therefore be 
subversive of the free society and constitute an act of disloyalty to it. 
Nor should members of a free society ever admit that experience can 
disprove that moral forces operate in history, any more than a scientist 
will admit that experience can disprove the scientific conception of the 
nature of things. They should insist on the contrary in searching history 
for the manifestation of a sense of justice, and try to discover in every 
reconciliation and pacification the fruits of human confidence responding 
to human confidence. 

Science or scholarship can never be more than an affirmation of the 
things we believe in. These beliefs will, by their very nature, be of a 
normative character; that is to say, claiming universal validity, and 
they must also be responsible beliefs, held in due consideration of evidence 
and of the fallibility of all beliefs; but eventually they are ultimate 
commitments, issued under the seal of our personal judgment. To all 
further critical scruples we must at some point finally reply: For I 
believe so. 

We are entering in this century into a period requiring great readjust- 
ments. One of these is to learn once more to hold beliefs. Our own 
beliefs. The task is formidable, for we have been taught for centuries to 
hold as a belief only the residue which no doubt can conceivably assail. 
There is no such residue left to-day, and that is why the ability to believe 
with open eyes must once more be systematically re-acquired. 


(This is the seventh contribution to a series of articles by leading specialists 
and academics, which is designed to combat the pear fragmentation of 
knowledge. These articles cover an extensive field and are based on current 
research and, sometimes, on publications of importance. The August 
issue will contain an article by P. B. Medawar, M.A., D.Sc. (Oxford), 
Mason Professor of Zoology in the University of Birmingham.) 
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HERE is a strong temptation to judge very harshly the handling of mat 
naval affairs by the Nazis. Certainly, their policy was wrong ; their dist: 
operations were ultimately unsuccessful ; they failed to gain command Hitl 
of the seas ; and for that reason, as much as for any other, they lost the was 
war. It is easy for us to point to the faults, particularly after the event, con: 
although they might very well have been foreseen ; but what is not easy, busi 
what in fact seems an impossibility, is to imagine any practical policy that pow 
would have led to victory. The following arguments relating to tum 
Germany’s naval problem should have been considered by the Nazis war 
before they embarked on their policy of aggression. It is a problem U-b 
which does not seem to have attracted a great deal of attention; and spec 
certainly the basic principles involved deserve to be better known than to al 
they are. I do not pretend to be able to undertake the task of examining diffi 
them at all adequately ; but if the conclusion I have reached succeeds in 7 
approaching anywhere near the truth, it could very usefully be drummed as a 
into the heads of any aggressively minded Germans who may come to mig} 
power in the future. imp] 
It is essential to place the naval problem in its proper setting, to view that 

it in the light of the knowledge which Hitler, if not his lieutenants, must and 
have possessed of his own ambitious projects and of the means by which secu. 
he was expecting to attain them. It must also be remembered that ahea 
whatever naval policy was adopted, years must necessarily pass before was 
any considerable result could be looked for. Right decisions therefore and 
depended on a correct forecast being made years before the outbreak of T 
war of what strategic situations would arise. polit 
It is certain that Hitler did not expect to be involved in a war with as H 
Great Britain as early as 1939; he assured Raeder emphatically on this after 
point. He must have hoped to occupy Poland with little more physical the 
resistance than he had encountered in Austria and Czechoslovakia. The autui 
British attitude in the past, the apparent desire to appease, surely gave him expe 
good grounds for this hope, and reinforced his belief that, even in the circu 
event of Britain and France declaring war, he would be able to patch up a I 
peace (when he had achieved his immediate object, the conquest of Fran 
Poland) on terms which would leave him in possession of his principal we 
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gains and give him freedom to consider and prepare for his subsequent 
moves. 

Whatever his ultimate ambitions, he foresaw in the immediate future 
either no active opposition from Great Britain or, at worst, a phoney war 
of short duration ; and he prepared accordingly. Command of the sea 
was not essential for the conquest of Poland ; a strong fleet would have 
been an additional asset in answering purely verbal protests from indig- 
nant neutrals, but not a necessity; and Nazi Germany was too fully 
occupied in building up her military and air forces to devote men and 
materials to what was not an absolute requirement. Yet at some more 
distant date sea-power would almost certainly be needed to further 
Hitler’s schemes ; and a naval building programme, the ‘ Z plan’ which 
was designed to provide Germany with a ‘ balanced fleet’ by 1945, had 
consequently been put in hand. Because he considered that the particular 
business afoot in 1939 could be effected without the assistance of naval 
power, Hitler was not unduly alarmed by the British and French ultima- 
tums, as he assumed that they would lead only to a short and inactive 
war. His decision to hold back his surface raiders and to prosecute 
U-boat warfare strictly within the code of International Law, with a 
special leniency for French vessels, was clearly prompted by a desire not 
to antagonize the Allies too much lest the coming to terms be made more 
difficult. 

The Nazi leaders must have looked on the fleet already in commission 
as a nucleus on which to build, a training squadron for the seamen who 
might one day be needed, rather than as an essential weapon for the 
implementation of their immediate plans. They must have supposed 
that there would be time enough to examine the problem of sea-power 
and the means to attain it when they had established themselves more 
securely within Continental Europe. In the meantime they were getting 
ahead by laying down the big ships which took so long to build. If this 
was their forecast of events, then the naval policy based on it was logical 
and within limits correct. 

The forecast was, of course, wrong; but the mistake was one of 
political judgment and not of naval strategy. Events did not turn out 
as Hitler had anticipated ; the business he set in train in 1939 was found 
after all to require command of the seas for its successful conclusion ; 
the attitude of Great Britain, her unwillingness to make peace in the 
autumn of 1939 or even after the fall of France, did not conform to his 
expectations. German naval policy had thus been designed to meet 
circumstances quite other than those which came to pass. 

It is impossible to say whether, in bargaining on the compliance of 
France and Great Britain to his schemes, Hitler realized that he was 
accepting very grave risks or whether he went ahead with complete 
confidence. At any rate, I do not intend to consider in further detail the 
naval policy which was based on this, as events proved, false assumption, 
but rather to correct the error and then to examine the problem in the 
truer light. 
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The assumption, when corrected, assumes that the next step in 
Hitler’s ambitions, the conquest of Poland, would involve Germany in 
a fight to the finish against France and Great Britain and, furthermore, 
against the British Commonwealth of Nations also. This last is an 
additional consideration of vital importance to the naval problem if the 
corrected assumption can be extended to include another, namely, that 
had Hitler occupied the British Isles the remainder of the Commonwealth, 
supported by British sea-power, would continue to oppose him at sea 
even if it were powerless to do so on land. 

In the light of this revised forecast of events, command of the seas 
by Germany appears as a necessity for final victory ; but whether it was 
an immediate necessity is still open to doubt. It is possible that Ger- 
many could have postponed the issue at sea until she had completed the 
conquest of Continental Europe. Then, relieved of the main burden 
of extensive military operations, she might have turned her attention to 
acquiring, in her own time, the apparatus of sea-power. It was on this 
possibility that she must have fastened her hopes when the hostility of 
the British Commonwealth continued undiminished after the fall of 
France. 

To postpone the issue at-sea would be a practical course only if 
Europe could remain economically sound for the necessary length of 
time without the assistance of overseas trade. The question of Germany’s 
need to command the seas depends entirely on this factor. If Europe 
could be cut off indefinitely from overseas trade without her economic 
structure breaking down, then there was no need for Germany to com- 
mand the distant seas immediately—or indeed ever, if she were prepared 
to allow a war in which she had attained her principal objectives to drag 
on indefinitely. There is no doubt that she could have mounted, without 
great difficulty, the necessary sea-power to command local waters and 
to defend the coasts of Europe. She could, by controlling the Mediter- 
ranean, have won access to Africa and Asia Minor for purposes of trade 
and military conquest ; and by this means might have greatly strengthened 
her economic position, although the capacity of overland routes in these 
areas is at present small. 

But it cannot be taken for granted that self-sufficiency within Europe, 
or within whatever empire Germany might conquer, was feasible for 
more than a short period, during which stocks, capital assets and requisi- 
tioned or looted materials could be drawn on to supplement current 
production. This is an economist’s problem, but no economist could 
do more than guess at the answer because of the multitude of ifs and buts 
which would confront him in any attempt to weigh the evidence 
systematically—ifs and buts involving the vagaries of chance, of politics, 
and of human nature, quite beyond his powers of reasonable estimation. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to discuss naval policy until the naval 
objective is defined at least within broad limits; and the question of 
whether or not command of distant sea routes was part of the objective 
must be decided before we can proceed. 
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It is my own guess that self-sufficiency could not have been attained ; 
overseas trade, and consequently command of the distant sea routes, 
would therefore have been necessary to avoid economic collap-e ; but 
the most I can do is to enumerate some of the considerations which have 
led to this conclusion. 

The pattern of Europe’s pre-war economic structure showed a 
complete dependence on overseas trade; more than half Germany’s 
own imports were carried in sea-going ships. From the confusion of 
the post-war pattern, one fact stands out indisputably: the need for 
Marshall Aid, which suggests that the attempt to make Europe self- 
sufficient during the war had carried her to the brink of economic disaster. 
It cannot be assumed that Germany would have found Europe, when 
her conquests were complete, in a much less devastated condition than 
was actually the case in 1945. To the ordinary devastation of war must 
be added a number of other factors: the results of ‘ scorched-earth ’ 
policies ; the unwillingness of subject peoples to co-operate with any 
enthusiasm in the conqueror’s schemes of economic re-organisation or 
to work very energetically for their success; the loss and disruption 
caused by sabotage; and the waste of man-power unproductively 
employed on police and administrative work to suppress resistance and 
to enforce the rule of a foreign power. This last item would chiefly 
involve German nationals and willing collaborators who might otherwise 
have assisted in industry or agriculture. Although additional resources 
would be acquired by extending the limits of conquered territory into 
Africa and Asia, the extra military effort involved would divert a still 
greater proportion of Germany’s own man-power away from productive 
employment. 

It would be difficult for Germany to escape the responsibility for 
feeding occupied countries and maintaining their social and economic 
structure in working order. A total breakdown would certainly be no 
help in solving the problem and most probably would cause much 
embarrassment to the whole system. ‘The conquest of the British Isles 
would, for example, have proved on balance an achievement of very 
doubtful value, since these islands require enormous imports of food. 
It could not be expected that these imports would continue to arrive 
from overseas ; and an alternative source would have had to be found 
within Europe. As for the possibility of establishing trade with the 
East by overland routes, apart from the limited capacity of these routes, 
success would depend on the attitude adopted by the neutral countries 
concerned. Some might have been frightened into compliance ; but it 
is inconceivable that Russia would have allowed German expansion to 
continue unchecked; and, even if she did not declare war she could 
have rallied the nations of the Middle East into a solid alliance. An 
aggressive Germany had no right to bargain on much help from this 
direction. 

A possible solution might have been the drastic reduction of Europe’s 
population, and particularly of the unproductive sections of it, and a 
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return to some sort of primitive non-industrial economy with a much 
reduced standard of existence ; but such a policy could have been pursued 
by only the most inhumane of methods, from which even Germans 
might have shrunk and which must have aroused the most dilatory 
neutral to seek an effective means of counter-action. 

If Germany could have offered the nations she conquered a really 
attractive New Order in Europe with a high standard of living, she 
might have hoped to receive their co-operation in return, even if 
grudgingly given. But there was no possibility of that; her only 

ce was to exploit them, to loot their stocks, to reduce their rations, 
to eliminate the majority of luxuries, and to demand unceasing labour, 
for there to be any prospect of achieving a self-sufficient economy. 
And, indeed, the attitude she adopted, even towards her Italian allies, 
was that of a master race. Remembering the detrimental effects on 
production caused by unsatisfactory relationships between employers 
and employees in ordinary peace-time industry, the probability of main- 
taining even a moderate level of production when the whole population 
is bitterly antagonistic must surely be remote. 

If it is conceded that these arguments are sufficient to prove the 
impossibility of organising Europe on an economically self-supporting 
basis, it follows that Hitler required the benefits of overseas trade 
for the success of his schemes; and consequently, to obtain them, 
he would need to command the seas between Europe and the other 
continents. 

How was Germany to wrest command of the seas from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations? The conquest of the British Isles would 
not by itself provide a solution, although by cutting off the British Fleet 
from its principal source of man-power, ship-building facilities and 
supplies, it would be a long step in the right direction. But Britain 
fortunately possesses other bases to which she can withdraw her fleet 
and from which she can continue to exercise her control of the main 
sea routes. The Dominions and Colonies with the assistance of friendly 
neutrals, in particular the U.S.A., might reasonably hope to keep the 
ships at sea in fighting trim. There would consequently be no alternative 
for Germany but to mount such a superiority of naval power as would 
enable her to dominate the ocean routes and allow the safe passage of her 
merchant ships. 

It was to this end, therefore, that German naval policy should have 
been designed to lead. It is altogether wrong to suggest, as has frequently 


been done, that the correct policy was to concentrate on U-boat, raider, 


and mine warfare, in an attempt to force the British Isles into submission— 
wrong, that is to say, for as long as it is assumed that the British Fleet 
and the remainder of the Commonwealth would have continued the 
battle. To deny the seas to the enemy is a purely negative conception of 
sea-power. The sea is a means of communication; and, except to the 
fishing trade and to those who resort to it for pleasure, it has no other 
direct service to offer mankind. But as a means of communication its 
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value is incalculably great, and it is for this reason that the sea is worth 
fighting for. A positive conception of sea-power must therefore have 
as its objective the benefits to be derived from sea communications, and 
not merely the denying of these benefits to the enemy. 

As soon as the question of how Germany was to acquire superiority 
at sea is examined, the insuperable difficulties confronting her become 
apparent. It is generally accepted that sea-power is based on four 
‘elements’: merchant tonnage, fighting instruments, bases, and seamen. 
Germany’s correct naval policy must consequently have been to provide 
these four elements in adequate strength, and then to employ them in 
such a way as would win and retain command of the ocean trade routes. 
It is worth while to take those elements one by one and to see whether 
it was, or ever would have been, within Germany’s power to obtain them. 

At the outbreak of war, the German merchant fleet amounted to 

about 3,000,000 ocean-going tons. There is no material reason why 
this total should not have been increased and, aided by heavy subsidies, 
been usefully employed in capturing a larger share of the peace-time 
carrying trade. This trade requires, in addition to ships and seamen, a 
vast network of commercial organisations, the building-up of contacts 
and goodwill in world markets, and the acquisition of sufficient business 
experience to compete favourably against established rivals. The 
existence of this whole apparatus in full running order would have been 
an invaluable asset for the continuance of trade in the more difficult 
conditions of war. It is not easy to estimate what degree of success 
Germany would have achieved from an all-out effort to increase her 
merchant tonnage and to find it profitable employment. Heavy sub- 
sidisation is a means which other nations can, and in the inter-war years 
did, adopt. It is, moreover, a double-edged weapon, since it throws a 
burden of taxation on the country as a whole to the detriment of other 
industries which have also to compete for international trade. Neverthe- 
less, had Germany determined to possess a large merchant fleet, there was 
no insurmountable obstacle to her doing so, even if it proved unsound 
as a purely financial investment. She could reasonably have hoped to 
add to the tonnage at her disposal, once war had been declared, by the 
capture of ships and of shipbuilding facilities. On the other hand, she 
would have had to reckon on sustaining considerable losses as a result 
of the fighting, the size of these depending very greatly on her success 
in acquiring and employing the other three elements of sea-power. 

The attempt to provide the necessary fighting instruments would, 
however, have had a disastrous consequence ; the cat would be out of 
the bag. The laying down of a powerful fleet, an event which could 
scarcely be concealed, would have constituted a direct and obvious 
threat to Britain’s supremacy at sea. This is the one warning that we 
have learnt at long last to understand and heed. The Kaiser, in his day, 
had found this out; his decision to build the High Sea Fleet resulted 
in a naval armament race, in which the principal maritime nation possessed 
a decisive advantage. With this example still vividly in the memory of 
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those who governed this country in the "thirties, it is not easy to believe 
that, whatever their shortcomings in other directions, they could have 
entirely neglected the lesson and allowed Hitler to succeed where the 
Kaiser had failed. 

The Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935, which contrived to 
give a degree of legality to Hitler’s decision to break the naval clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty by rebuilding the German Fleet, was, as far as 
Great Britain was concerned, purely a matter of recognising the inevitable; 
but it served to put us on our guard. We began to look to the condition 
of our own fleet with eyes made critical by an awareness that our position 
at sea was becoming rapidly endangered ; and with this fresh impetus 
we began to lay down new ships. If Germany had forced the issue, we 
should have entered a naval armaments race with reluctance, but, never- 
theless, with a fair certainty of winning ; for we possessed the enormous 
advantages of a long start, greater shipbuilding capacity, and incom- 
parably greater experience in the design, manufacture and use of naval 
weapons. This last factor is, in practice, of much larger significance 
than might be supposed ; it represents the huge difference between the 
material strength of a fleet as it appears on paper and its actual fighting 
strength. As an example, Germany’s lack of experience in the con- 
struction and handling of carriers and naval aircraft was such that her 
one aircraft-carrier, the Graf Zeppelin, was, even by the end of the war, 
not yet brought to a satisfactory fighting state. The high degree of 
mechanisation in modern warships naturally gives rise to innumerable 
technical problems which can only be solved by trial and error during 
prolonged tests under active-service conditions. 

Apart from the difficulty of finding the men and materials for the 
fighting instruments required, when so many other vast commitments 
were being undertaken at the same time, had Hitler been determined to 
possess a fleet capable of gaining command of the seas, two major conse- 
quences must have followed the attempt : a naval armaments race would 
result, for which his opponents possessed decisive advantages; and a 
very long period of preparation would be necessary, during which he 
would have had to delay all his schemes of aggression. 

However, it is the third element of sea-power, bases, which would 
apparently have presented the greatest, if not an insuperable, problem, 
unless Germany could gather to her side a number of allies strategically 
placed around the world. The geographical location of Germany’s 
home ports is a grave initial handicap; for the domination of ocean 
trade routes they are virtually useless. When the disadvantage suffered 
by Great Britain through the loss of the Irish ports, better situated by 
only a few score miles, is remembered, Germany’s handicap in this 
matter can be easily appreciated ; and it is not a question of distance only, 
for the dominating position of Great Britain across the sea-approaches 
to Germany forms a much more serious obstacle. The treaties with 
Italy and Japan went some small way towards meeting the need for world 
bases, although the use of harbour facilities in allied territories, however 
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loyal and co-operative the ally, is an inferior substitute for the possession 
of one’s own fleet bases with fully established and equipped dockyards, 
airfields and harbour defences. 

Apart from the making of alliances—a diplomatic question outside 
the scope of this article, although it may be supposed that Hitler was an 
astute enough politician not to have neglected the making of further 
alliances had this been possible—Germany’s only means of acquiring 
naval bases was by conquest, and consequently no progress towards this 
end could be made until the outbreak of hostilities. Then the ports of 
Continental Europe, captured in varying states of usefulness, could be 
reckoned on as additional and better-situated bases—better situated, 
but still not distributed along the trade routes as strategic concepts 
demand. A dozen bases at one end of a long sea route are no substitute 
for a single base at the other. 

The importance of bases is too obvious to call for explanation. It is 
enough to imagine the difficulty—it is safe to say the impossibility—of - 
commanding the sea routes round the Cape and the Horn, or even the 
coastal waters of North America, from bases in Europe, without enquiring 
further into the question of how the Pacific and Indian Oceans were to 
be made safe for German shipping. When it is remembered that now- 
adays much of the routine day-to-day patrolling and reconnaissance is 
best performed by aircraft, the need for a chain of airfields in addition to 
harbours is apparent. If Germany succeeded in occupying the British 
Isles, British sea~power would still retain that scattered collection of bases 
throughout the world which is perhaps its greatest source of strength— 
perhaps, because it possesses another source of strength which is probably 
of even greater consequence, namely, the seafaring genius of the British 
people. 

The provision of seamen is the last, but not the least important, 
element of sea-power. It is not merely a problem of man-power, turning 
upon the question of the numbers available, but rather a question of 
seamanlike qualities in a comparatively small number of men. Even if 
it were a matter of numbers alone, it is doubtful if Germany could have 
provided them without such a serious reduction in the strength of her 
army and air force as would prejudice her military operations within 
Europe ; for, in addition to the manning of the ships, both merchant and 
naval, there would have been the shipyards, the shore services and the 
industries supplying the fleets, all as essential as the ships themselves, 
to be provided for out of the available man-power. But, indeed, it is 
not a question of numbers alone. Great admirals and captains, fully 
trained and experienced officers and men of every rank and rate, are still 
required if sea battles are to be won. Little occurred in the recent war 
to suggest that Germany had much of a stock of these to call upon. 

The foregoing arguments lead to a definite conclusion: the cause 
of the failure of Hitler’s ambitious schemes lay deeper than in his neglect 
to adopt a proper naval policy. It lay in Germany’s inherent and 
permanent inability to become a great maritime power capable of chal- 
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lenging in war Britain’s supremacy at sea. The hard fact that the task 
was quite beyond her resources possibly explains why Germany failed to 
adopt a consistent naval policy at all. At best she could do no more than 
scratch at the surface of the problem. 

The assumption, on which this conclusion is based, that the British 
Commonwealth would have fought on, with a large proportion of its 
fleet intact, had the British Isles been occupied or starved into submission, 
may be challenged. It is said that we never know when we are beaten ; 
but it would be understandable if some people refused to grant that this 
generally accepted belief in the steadfastness of the British character 
proves the matter conclusively. Since the issue was not put to the final 
test the outcome must remain a matter of conjecture and opinion. Per- 
haps it would all have hung on what happened to Mr. Churchill. 


-_—. 





THE PLEASURES OF LITERARY 
DETECTION 


By Jack Lindsay 


Fo long there were few more discredited literary activities than the 
quest for ‘ sources ’ and ‘ parallels.’ Bewildered students of Eng. Lit. 
cast around for some small corner of literary interconnections not yet 
covered by the great men whose authoritative studies, saying more or 
less the last word on Sources, had been issued by the University Presses. 
But this figure-of-fun has rather fallen down of recent years, trampled 
under by the brilliant work of academic critics like Hotson or Lowes. 
Hotson showed how the dustiest records, if searched with ingenuity and 
luck, could sprout with sudden blossoms of life, could reveal even such 
persons as Marlowe and Shakespeare with clarified lineaments. And 
Lowes, in his study of Kub/a Khan, showed once for all how the inquiry 
into sources could be made one of the most exciting of spiritual adven- 
tures. 

What I am going to discuss here is the sort of finds that even an 
amateur browser can get, if he persists in straying from the beaten tracks. 
A short while ago I bought a lot of Methodist magazines of the later 
eighteenth century. Not, you might say, a promising field for the 
investigation of the obscure interrelations of literature and life. But if 
you said so, you were wrong. I have learned more from those magazines 
than from many weighty tomes which discussed the poetry of the period 
as a thing-in-itself. 

Here, for instance, is one case of the interaction of literature and life 
in an odd way. In fact, I cannot quite explain it, but the links are un- 
mistakably there. Somehow or other Beckford’s Vathek became 
tangled up with the moral agonies of the Methodists of his day. He 
wrote the book in 1781-82 in French, and a translation of it was published 
in 1784. Now the impressive climax of the story occurs in hell, where the 
evil mother, Carathis, seizes the treasure of the abyss of the earth in her 
insatiable greed. As she is attempting to take one of the thrones of power, 
a voice cries ‘ All is accomplished,’ and at once ‘ the haughty forehead of 
the intrepid Princess was corrugated with agony ; she uttered a tremen- 
dous yell, and fixed, no more to be withdrawn, her right hand upon her 
heart, which was become a receptacle of eternal fire.’ And so she is 
borne away in a gyre of pain: she ‘ glanced off in a whirl that rendered 
her invisible, and continued to revolve without intermission.’ The others 
too find fiery hearts and lose ‘ the most precious of the gifts of Heaven— 
Hope.’ 
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Look then at The New Spiritual Magazine dated 1784 or 1785; on 
page 1861 you find ‘ A most remarkable Dream ’ of a hackney coachman 
who, one Saturday morning not long back, dreamed that he took up a 
fare and was told to drive in a certain direction. He drove up a steep 
hill and then down again, arriving at a pair of great iron gates. Inside 
was ‘ an uncommonly dark and gloomy place ’ full of crowds in mourning. 
He asked one of the people what the place was, and was told it was hell. 
* Hell (said the coachman), I have had more frightful ideas of hell than this 
appears to be; if this be hell, I shall not be under such fearful appre- 
hensions of hell as formerly.’ The man replied that hell ‘ was not so much 
outward as it was inward,’ and ‘ as a proof of this, he opened his waistcoat 
and showed him his heart, which was in a flame of fire. This shocked the 
coachman to a great degree: but the person proceeded to inform him 
that his case was not singularly shocking : for all whom he then saw were 
in the same condition.’ The scared coachman tried to drive off, but the 
damned caught hold of him and would not let him go unless he promised 
to return. He swore to come back at twelve o’clock next day, and was 
allowed to go. 

* When he was got out, he awoke in great horrors of mind. He then 
awoke his wife, and related the whole to her; but she treated it with 
ridicule, and soon went to sleep again.’ In the morning, however, he 
refused to drive out with his coach, despite his wife’s abuse. She went 
round telling the neighbours as a joke that her husband was going to hell 
at noon. At last the clock struck twelve, ‘ when his wife damned him, 
and said, “ It is twelve o’clock, and you are not yet gone to hell.” With 
that he replied “ Hold your tongue, for I am going ;” and immediately 
fell down dead.’ ? 

In view of the dates there seems little doubt that this story is stolen 
from Vathek; but how did that work, published anonymously and 
surreptitiously, manage to percolate so soon into circles which could 
use its material for edifying purposes? ? Apart from this nice puzzle, 
the matter has a considerable interest in itself. In seeing how easily the 
imagery of the diabolian avantgarde of romantic rebellion merges with 
the imagery of evangelical fears and hopes, we realise something of the 
unity of process in the period’s culture. We touch one of the bases in 
common life from which the seemingly isolated reveries of the roman noir 
proceed. 


ii 


In The Evangelical Magazine for 1794 (volume II), on page 435, is a 
review of a book of poems by W. Lane, a poor labourer of Flackwell 


1 The New Spiritual Magazine ; or Evangelical Treasury of Experimental Religion. Some of 
the parts are dated 1785, but my copy has the contemporary signature on the flyleaf: ‘ Peter 
Blagdon, his book, 1784.’ 

2 The narrative ends: ‘ This the person related to the minister, the Rev. Mr. W., who 
communicated it to the relater as certain, and subjoined, that the wife was then almost in a 
state of distraction.’ 
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Heath, in Bucks, who, as the preface mentions, had ‘a wife and ten 
children.’ ‘The reviewer says :— 


‘The curious observer and admirer of plants will frequently discover, 
in an uncultivated field or a wilderness, a flower, or a shrub, which will vie 
in richness of colour and foliage with many which he had carefully collected 
in his garden. And though there be a wildness in its growth and appearance, 
he is charmed with its luxuriance, and adds it to his valuable collection. In 
like manner we may frequently perceife in the unlettered mechanic or labourer, 
whose attention is confined to the chisel, the spade, or the plough, those marks 
of genius which we may look for in vain in the inmate of a university; and 
the very rudeness of his mind may serve as a soil, to set off his ingenuity to 
greater advantage.’ 


A comment that we should scarcely find before the Romantic Era. The 
reviewer goes on to quote some of Lane’s verses, and praises the follow- 
ing : 
* Had I but Gabriel’s harp or Gabriel’s tongue, 
Like him Id sing with notes sublimely strong ; 
Yea, more expressive should my numbers be, 
Since I could sing, “ All this was borne for me.” 8 


And at once the browser knows that he has stumbled on an exciting 
Source. 
‘If I could dwell 

Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 

A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might swell 

From my lyre within the sky.’ 


How Poe read Lane it is impossible to say. He may have found a 
copy of the Poems, or he may have turned The Evangelical Magazine over 
at some time; but there can be no doubt that there is a definite link between 
Lane’s finale to his Harp on the Willows and Poe’s finale to Israfel. What 
is interesting is to see the change that has occurred. Lane, the labourer, 
is half-saying: If only I had a better education and some leisure for 
gentlemanly harping, I’d beat my betters! And this emotion of the 
‘unlettered mechanic’ about the blest ‘ inmate of a university’ shades off 
into a genuine pride, a moment of exaltation in which he speaks with a 
truly assured human dignity. Poe transposes these attitudes into the key 
of romantic rapture and rebellion. Israfel, whose heart-strings are a 
lute, stands for the innermost organic harmony of the universe ; yet the 
human singer has resources of pang and passion, which in their adven- 
turous potentiality outdo all Israfel’s angelic sweetness. 

Lane gives us the thought and image at a flatter level; but for that 
very reason we can relate them more simply to common experience, to 


® Poems. 1. Isaac’s Meditations. 2. The Harp on the Willow. 3. Benevolence. By W. Lane, 
a poor labouring man of Flackwell Heath, near High Wycombe, Bucks (1794). 
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the traditional symbols of loss and aspiration. The high romantic poet 
snatches the emotion up into more ecstatic levels where his individual 
intensity seems to deny any origins in everyday life. He breaks the link 
but its traces remain. 


These two examples of obscure connections (where art is breaking 
down into ordinary life and humble expression is being caught up into 
lyric gyres) will serve to show how exhilarating it can be to forget the 
academic method of establishing ‘ influences ’ and to quest for the simpler 
yet more confusedly involved impacts between a poet and his general 
environment. Such discoveries break down the false categories into 
which we insert creative minds, and resolve those minds back into the 
historical process without belittling their original contribution. 

To bring out this point further I shall try to show how contemporary 
magazine-trails can lead us to understand more about Keats. Take his 
Nightingale Ode. We get inside his actual situation when we come 
across even such a poor poem as that by J. Pascal ‘ of London’ in The 
Weekly Entertainer for 1803, entitled On Disturbing a Nightingale in a Walk 
in the Country. ‘ Pour, pour, sweet bird thy plaintive strain . . . I'll not 
molest thy hallowed shade... pleasant glade... secret haunt 
within the grove’ amid the echoing valleys; the song ‘ will lull my 
weary mind to rest.’ Pascal’s last stanza has the very Adieu of Keats’s 
finale : 


* Adieu, sweet bird! for I must bend 
My lonely steps from hence away ; 
*Tis night, the chilling dews descend, 
And bid me here no longer stay ’ (p. 259). 


A trifle, yet showing much of the raw material of the Ode. The contrast 
of free bird and fretted Cockney in the Ode ceases to be lost in the inane, 
and comes down sharply into the body and spirit of Keats in a particular 
dusk of time and space. And Pascal, for all his triteness, has achieved 
the climax of farewell that sharpens the sense of opposition between 
freedom and claustrophobic loss, ‘the journey homeward to habitual 
self.’ 

Another magazine trail put me on to a long poem, The Pleasures of 
Solitude, by P. Courtier (1800), which further helps us to realise the 
poet’s situation. Here we meet the contrast in more elaborated form, 
which invokes moon and stars as the dimension of song-release just as 
Keats does : 

* But 6, how sweet, how passing sweet, to rove 
Where sits unseen the minstrel of the night, 
And trills such music to the listening grove 
As sure might harmonise the rudest sprite. 
Then, when the moon from her meridian height, 
And all the countless stars that round her burn, 
Shed o’er the tranquil scene their tender light, 
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The soul, sublimed such earthly care may spurn 
And toward its native heaven with holy longing turn. 


Then nought of discord harsh thine ear shall wound, 
Like theirs who tread the city’s crooked ways . . .’ 


And the poet goes on with a description of the soothing noises of the 
night of trees, ‘that from my bosom far shall passion’s brood retire.’ 
Then swings with the next stanza back to the contrasting fever-and-fret 
of city-excitements and miseries.‘ 

Keats has the same emotion as Pascal and Courtier; but he builds 
a lyrical dialectic of structure and achieves an imagic chiaroscuro of 
delicate texture. He too makes the nightingale a symbol of free and 
healthy life opposed to the city of his experience with its diseases and 
divisions, its falsities and frustrations ; but he goes further and makes 
it stand for the song that defeats death, the moment of realised union 
in which freedom is stabilised.5 Thus he attains a spiritual and esthetic 


_ unity and concentration which reveal the great artist. But the humble 


poems I have cited nonetheless gives us a valuable insight into his 
starting-points. 

Indeed, with their aid we can effectively return to the more academic 
aspects of influence in the Ode. Mrs. Radcliffe’s potent stimulations of 
Keats’s mind have often been noted, but, after the pointers given by 
Pascal and Courtier, we can rediscover more certainly what he took 
from her in his Ode. The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) was her work that 
most strongly affected him, and it is one long evocation of dusk-imagery, 
pictures of evening-changes that merge subtly with the lives of the 
characters. The Nightingale Ode is only one of many poems by Keats 
which show an integral derivation from the Radcliffean esthetic, but in 
it the borrowings are obvious. 

On the one hand is the identification of release with the spiritual 
flight through an unfolding dusk of moonlight : 


‘The progress of the twilight gradually spreading its tints through the 
woods and mountains, and stealing from the eye every minuter feature of the 
scene, till the grand outline alone remained. Then fell the silent dews. . . . 

‘ Through the open lattice, darkened by the hanging foliage of the vines 
appeared the dusky landscape, the Garonne reflecting the evening light and 
the west still glowing. .. . 

‘ The moon was now rising out of the sea. She watched its gradual progress, 
the extending line of radiance it threw upon the waters, the sparkling oars, 
the sail faintly silvered, and the woodtops and the battlements of the watch- 
tower, at whose foot she was sitting, just tinted with the rays. . . . 

‘ Twilight began to darken the mountains, while the distant waters reflecting 
the blush that still glowed in the west, appeared like a line of light skirting the 
horizon. . . 

* Drummond has ‘ quite to forget Earth’s turmoils, spites, and wrongs’ (To a Nightingale) 
(Flowers of Sion xxiii): Garrod, Keats, 111. Here is the simple undeveloped contrast, which 
in the romantic period assumes a rich complexity. 

5 Many critics have picked on this point to belittle the poem: ¢.g., Colvin, Life (3rd ed., 
419) or Bridges (Muses Lib. edition) : ‘ fanciful and superficial ’ | 
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‘The nightingales from the surrounding groves began to answer each 
other in the longdrawn plaintive note which always touched her heart ; while 
all the fragrance of the flowering thickets which bounded the terrace was 
awakened by the cool evening which floated so lightly among the leaves that 
they scarcely trembled as they passed. . . .’ 


The famous picture of ‘ magic casements opening on the foam . . .’ is 
not a chance-oddment of romantic fancy. It comes into the poem as 
part of the Radcliffean complex (which in turn collects the basic elements 
of Gothic fantasy) ; it is needed to complete the image of emergence, 
of passage through a window or tunnel of light into the harmonious 
fullness of things, the moon-centre. The casement appears in the 
sentences cited above from Udolpho, and we meet it again as follows : 
* On opening the casement, she saw on the one hand the wide sea sparkling 
in the moving rays, with its stealing sails and glancing oars.’ Further, 
the poem on Me/ancholy in the romance gives a vista of ‘the fleeting 
moonlight’s power, O’er foaming seas and distant sail.’ ® 

On the other hand is the identification of the birdsong of the dusk 
with the healthy life of the peasant, which is free from the contradictions 
of the city-world. Provengal mirth does not intrude any more accidentally 
into the ode than do the casements. Mrs. Radcliffe sets her scene in the 
Provencal and Pyrenean area. She refers to ‘verses in the Provencal 
tongue’ and gives a picture of the very mirth that Keats desires, ‘A 
sprightly dance, with castanets in the hands, to the sound of a lute and a 
tambourine. . . .”. And this dance is contrasted with the ‘ false taste’ 
and unsatisfying gaiety of Paris. (The background is as usual one of 
‘lengthening shadows.’) This merging of the free birdsong and the 
peasant-dance is further reinforced by the relation of the Ruth-reference 
in the Ode to Wordsworth’s Solitary Reaper. The singer is the girl at 
work in the fields as well as the bird; and implicates the echoes of 
history, ‘ old unhappy far-off things and battles long ago,’ as well as the 
joyous spontaneity of expression.” 

The movement of the Ode is revealed as a flight, a rejection of the 
world as it is, an ascent towards a point of esthetic release which by its 
very intensity inverts itself at the climax and forces the poet back into 
the human situation. The poetic liberation does not fall away into mere 
fantasy ; rather by the sheer penetrative strength of its fantasy it compels 
an awakening to the pang of reality. In the process life has been changed 
by the realisation of deepening perspectives. 


® Compare the poem to Astumn in Udolpbo, which elaborates the effect of recessional 
light-images and ends with a breaking time-effect like that of Keats’s Nightingale Ode and his 
Eve of St. Agnes. 

7 There is also a relation to Coleridge’s Nightingale, which has the idea of the song as 
ecstatic release: ¢f. Endymion, Ill, 142ff. (See Selincourt, and Garrod, 124f.) Both poems 
have the distance-fading. Note Keats’s account of the themes in Coleridge’s conversation : 
“ Nightingales, Poetry, on Poetical Sensation, Metaphysics, Different Genera and species of 
dreams, Nightmare, a dream accompanied by a sense of touch. . . .” The Ode further has 
hints of Nightingale poems by Akenside (the bird as the human-universal), Shenstone, Warton 
(with reference to Mab) and Thomson (contrast of Nature and the ‘ vain slaves of interest and 
of pride ’). 


> 
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I shall conclude with a couple of examples from the work of 
Dickens, 2 novelist whom one would think had been exhaustively 
examined and related to his period. On investigation the writings about 
him turn out to be indeed exhaustive of all the superficial aspects, but 
blandly uninterested in anything. of significance. 

When Dickens came to London from Chatham as a boy about twelve 
years’ old, he had nothing much to do for a while and used to visit his 
uncle Tom Barrow, who had rooms over a bookshop in Gerrard Street, 
Soho. There he got to know the widow-woman who ran the shop, and 
she lent him various books, among which were Holbein’s Dance of 
Death and George Colman’s Broad Grins. Forster tells us that Colman’s 
poems ‘ seized his fancy very much’ and were the cause of an intense 
interest in Covent Garden. So interested was the small boy that ‘he 
stole down to the market by himself to compare it with the book. He 
remembered, he said in telling me this, snuffing up the flavour of the 
faded cabbage leaves as if it were the very breath of comic fiction.” And 
then with an obscure joke about the bad smells of comic fiction in the 
days of Charles’s boyhood, Forster passes on. 

The obscure joke ought to have made the biographers and the 
compilers of Dickensiana have a look at Broad Grins. If they had, they 
would have found a very interesting sidelight thrown on to Dickens’s 
feelings at this crucial moment of puberty, when the family seemed 
falling apart (and was soon to fall into the Marshalsea Jail, leaving 
Charles agonised and lost in the disrespectful world). They would have 
discovered that whatever it was in the poems which drew the small boy 
to Covent Garden, it was certainly not Colman’s description, which is 
brief and unimpressive : 


* Centrick, in London noise, and London follies, 
Proud Covent Garden blooms, in smoky glory ; 
For chairmen, coffee-rooms, piazzas, dollies, 
Cabbages and comedians, fam’d in story !” 


Even a precocious addiction to alliteration could hardly have made 
those lines magical for a small boy with a very bothered home-life, who 
feared his mother had ceased to love him. If the cabbages struck his 
senses when he came, he was originally drawn by the smell of something 
else—the hope to sniff out a clue to the meaning of a strange world 
and the position of children in it. For The Elder Brother, the piece which 
we are told most deeply interested the boy, had a story which struck 
home under his emotional defences. 

It tells about a house in which lodged an orphan and an obstetric 
practitioner. Dr. Crow was the doctor, whose clients were mainly 
unmarried women with child. 


* He was obstetrick—but, the fact is, 
He didn’t in Lucina’s turnpike practise ; 
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He took bye-roads—reducing Ladies’ shapes, 
Who had secur’d themselves from leading apes 
But kept the reputation of virginity.’ 


Shove, the orphan, had high expectations from ‘a fusty, canting, stiff- 
rump’d Maiden Aunt.’ He puts in a bell, with a notice Please to Ring, 
so that he won’t be disturbed by the late callers for Dr. Crow. But one 
night, as he prepares to go to bed, ‘as naked as his mother bore him : 
bating his shirt and night-cap on his head,’ a drunken Jolly Dog or 
Choice Spirit sees the notice and thinks it a joke to obey the request. He 
rings; then, after an exchange of words with the annoyed Shove, he 
gives a thunderous knock. Dr. Crow takes the knock as an expected 
call, goes down and collides in the dark with Shove, whom he mistakes 
for someone sent from Shove’s Maiden Aunt (who is with child). In 
the confusion he gives the facts away. 


‘“ Zounds |” bellows Shove, with rage and wonder wild, 
“* Why then, my maiden Aunt is big with child !”? 


He goes off, thinking himself ruined, to take the matter up with his 
aunt in person ; but she quiets him by saying : 


* “ Your fortune will continue much the same ; 
For,—keep the Secret—you’re his Elder Brother.” ’ 


A very peculiar poem to have exercised such a fascination on the small 
boy. It is full of equivocal jokes, and we are compelled to conclude that 
the poem appealed to Charles because of his own bewildered resentment 
at his mother’s pregnancies, his brooding on the whole question of sex 
and birth as he approaches puberty under suddenly-worsened family 
conditions.® 

The fantasy-themes of the hidden birth, the deceived orphan, the 
unknown mother, the inheritance linked with problems of birth, are all 
of potent importance in the child’s mind; and the merest glance at 
Dickens’s novels, from O/iver Twist to Great Expectations, will serve to 
show how deep the theme of Broad Grins went, read as it was at the right 
moment to merge with strongly-stirring fears and desires. Colman’s 
poems certainly helped to fix certain daydream patterns which remained 
basic in Dickens’s work till the last. 


Vv 


Broad Grins was an obvious ‘ source,’ which anyone who read Forster 
should have looked up. But there are many more works which throw 
sharp lights on the working of Dickens’s mind and which have to be 
sought for in a wide reading of odd Victorian literature and journalism. 


® E.g., ‘ He had one foot in bed, more certainly than cuckolds go to heaven.’ Shove on 
the stairs calls out, ‘ From all such plagues, Pll quickly be deliver’d,’ and the doctor takes him 
up with double meanings. 
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Even Dickens’s own magazines, however; seem to have been scarcely 
read by his commentators. Here is one striking example : 

Hard Times (1854) tells the story of Stephen Blackpool, the decent 
fellow who is unable to get divorced from his hopeless wife and marry 
his beloved Rachel. Through his oath to Rachel he cannot take part in 
a strike; is falsely thought guilty of a crime, falls down an abandoned 
mine-shaft, and is found there too late by Rachel. As always in Dickens, 
a highly complex web of personal and social symbolism is implicated in 
the full unfolding of the theme ; but here I wish to isolate the-fall-into- 
the-pit. By the phrases which Dickens puts into Stephen’s mouth it is 
clear that the pit is meant to represent the dilemma which weighs him 
down in his attempts to live a good life under heartless pressures ; and 
the star which he sees from it represents the return into the happy union 
of childhood, the brother-and-sister union in which the problems of 
adult life (based in sex and work) have not yet been appeared to break 
the sense of a possessed earth. 

The symbolism is throughout intimately related to Dickens’s emotions 
and experiences ; but the structure of the story he takes straight from 
A Tale of the Forest of Dean, published in his Household Words on 
August 9th, 1851. Here we read of a forester, lover of a girl named 
Mary, who joins with his mates in anti-enclosure riots in the Forest. 
His rival accuses him of being an agent-provocateur when he tries to 
stir the others into resisting the soldiers; and the foresters, diverted 
from their fight, put him down a disused coalpit. However, Mary has 
been looking for him and finds him late at night; she rouses a farmer 
and he is hauled up safe, into her embraces. 

Dickens took this simple story of direct action, in which the hero 
suffers political defeat but gets his girl, and translated it into the terms 
of Stephen’s complicated dilemma of loyalties, which can only find 
solution in death. But it is none the less interesting to track out the 
movement of his mind, his liking for the plain tale with its plain motives 
of resistance and love, his worrying at it, his breaking down the motiva- 
tions into a set of cross-purposes in which nothing seems clear and yet 
the symbols of love and union reassert themselves through the terrible 
disorder in a final harmony and orientation of the material. The result 
has been reached by a series of tensions between the original simple 
tale which he borrows and the network of difficulties which (he insists) 
entangle and divide action as soon as the peasant-forest is left and the 


industrial town is entered. 
vi 

These examples must suffice. I trust I have made out something of 
a case for haphazard reading and its rewards. The only general principle 
that is required for this sort of research is a belief in the unity of human 
formative movement. One is only interested secondarily in establishing 
* sources.” What one wants to find out is the way in which the high 
creative definition links with the broad historical process. For only 
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by detecting the points of contact can one truly clarify what is the 
individual contribution. Possibly Poe never read Lane at all, and Keats 
never read the poems by Pascal and Courtier. The links are none the less 
significant ; perhaps even more so. 

In any event, there is much pleasure in the game of literary detection 
I have sketched. By discovering contemporary sources or affinities we 
do not blur away the great poem or novel. Rather we get back to the 
quick of its moment of conception. By re-living the transformative 
process we know better what actually happens in the poetic act and how 
poetry and life interpenetrate. 
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REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY 
By I. Orgel 


I SHALL never forget the sabbaths of my youth. All the regular 
manners of existence were suspended for twenty-four hours; the 
piano stood silent in our drawing room, the lid tightly shut over its 
shining teeth, its heart-strings invisible ; and all our pencils and paint- 
boxes were hidden away in cupboards. To touch a pencil on this day 
was something unthinkable—we would have been defiled by the touch ; 
and had one note been sounded on the closed piano, we might have 
expected the house to fall about our ears. The house was sealed away 
from common-day living, fumigated with a special, sabbatical air. The 
very letters which dropped through the letter-box from the outside world 
were put on the mantelpiece until the light of the sabbath faded, and such 
habits as the tearing of envelopes could be resumed. The candles of 
Friday night wept little white tears down the candlesticks, and one cold 
candlestick with its congealed wax, stood on our table all day sabbath, 
for to touch a candlestick was to touch fire, however indirectly. The 
other candlestick, however, was removed by our maid, Nellie, for whom 
it was no sin, and taken to my room when I went to bed on Friday night. 
This was only because I was the youngest in the family, and because I was 
afraid of the dark. 

All the week my father’s clothes jingled with the affluent sound of 
money, and the keys of a householder were heavy in his pockets. He 
bulged with the wallets and notebooks of commerce. On Friday after- 
noon, my father came home from work early, before the sun had dropped 
in the sky, and he emptied his pockets of all the apparatus of the workaday 
world and attired himself to meet the sabbath. My father’s sabbath 
silhouette was smooth and sombre, and he walked with silent, empty 
pockets. He wore a long, shiny frock-coat, whose pockets had never 
been profaned with money or train tickets or the coarse grains of tobacco. 
In this coat he went to synagogue and sat at the head of our festive table. 
When we sang the hymn, ‘ Let us go and welcome the Bride, Sabbath ! ’ 
I always envisioned a rather stuffy wedding reception, because of my 
father’s frock-coat, and because of the tall hat he wore to go to synagogue. 

From the time that I was tall enough to see above the table, with 
its white cloth, I watched with inquisitive eyes while my mother kindled 
the candles which ushered in the sabbath. To watch my mother’s face 
in prayer, her eyes closed, her lips moving, seemed as guilty as to 
eavesdrop on a conversation between my parents which they did not want 
me to hear; and it had the same fascination for me. My mother’s face 
changed constantly in the flickering shadows; as if some old artist 
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were drawing hundreds of sketches for her portrait. She held out her 
hands as if she were warming them before a fire ; but, instead of warmth, 
her palms were filled with the paleness of the candleflame, and whenever 
I was sick and she touched my forehead with comforting coolness, I 
always remembered that her hands had been bathed in calm beauty on 
Friday night. I could not believe they were the same hands which 
stuffed the fowl and cut the onions and scraped the horse-radish. 

When the time came for me to go to bed, the meal was finished and 
the crumbs scooped from the white cloth, Nellie took one of the candle- 
sticks from the table, and I followed her up the dark stairs. In all the 
house there were only two rooms alight—the dining room and the 
kitchen, one flight below. On the first flight of stairs, the bars of the 
banisters made a complicated plaid of shadows, and we walked in a cage, 
striped as zebras. After we had crossed a dark landing and started on 
the second flight, the kitchen light became too dim to cross the bars with 
anything but the shadow of a shadow, and the voices of my family were 
already very faint. I hurried and came up two stairs at a time to get as 
close to Nellie as possible, and I caught hold of the two long white 
streamers floating from her cap. Approaching the fourth floor, we had 
nothing but darkness behind us and the little pale circle of light from 
Nellie’s candle banishing the darkness before us. Occasionally I called 
* Gee up !’ or ‘ Whoa! ’ in order to show that I was playing a nonchalant 
game of horses, and not that I was holding on to Nellie because I was 
afraid of the dark. Finally, Nellie marched into my room, put down the 
candlestick on the little table beside my bed, and bidding me good-night 
went quickly out of the door, as I tried desperately to think of something 
to say which would make her stay with me a little longer. 

I stood close to the candle, immobile, as I listened to Nellie’s slow 
footsteps going down the dark stairs. I was alone in my little room, an 
island of flickering light, and there was an ocean of darkness between me 
and the lighted room and the laughing family, three floors below. There 
was no sound ; when a stair creaked it made me shudder. I stared at the 
candle, scarcely daring to breathe lest I should blow it out. I thought 
its insubstantial flame made a soft hum while it burned, like the beating 
of small wings. When I looked around the room it was as if I had never 
seen it before. The wallpaper which was a rather garish yellow in the 
frank north light of the morning, or the steady gaslight of a weekday 
night, appeared as a silver screen, graduating from brightness near the 
candle to dense shadows in the four corners. There were many unusual 
shadows ; my ordinary straight-backed chair made a large birdcage on 
the wall, my brass bedstead made a cage large enough for a lion, and the 
tasselled chandelier was a bat upon the ceiling. 

Just when I had got my bearings and felt that my room was normal, 
the candle would glitter and flare, and the cages stretched, magically 
elongated on the wall, and the bat struggled against its cord on the ceiling. 
As the room became steady again and the loud beating of my heart 
subsided, gradually I began to exult in my remoteness, my isolation, my 
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independence. I threw my clothes over the back of the chair to destroy 
the birdcage, and standing naked beside the candle, I examined my 
shadow on the wall. I had no mirror in my room, and on Friday night 
I was able to gaze at the shadow of my body, much as an astronomer, 
having waited for an eclipse, is able to observe the shadow of the earth 
he inhabits moving over the face of the moon. This, then, I thought 
with awe, is the way I must look to other people ; standing outside of 
myself, I catch a glimpse of the reflection of the truth. When I stood 
close to the wall I could see the whole of my body in silhouette, framed 
between the floor and ceiling, but the closer I stood to the candle, the 
larger I loomed ; until at last I was a giant, creased in three parts along 
the floor, the wall and the ceiling. 

As the candle guttered and my shadow jumped up and down on the 
wall in frenzied motion I began a contrapuntal dance of my own, timing 
it to the candle’s acrobatics. I performed a wild, barbaric dance, leaping 
with the sudden leap of the flame, crouching and clapping my hands over 
my head. Sometimes I stopped suddenly, frozen as it were, standing on 
one leg and catching my breath as I heard the stair creaking and thought 
somebody might be approaching and my solitary rite discovered. 

When the flame warned me, by its eccentricity that it was about to go 
out, throwing shadows crazily and formlessly about the ceiling, then I 
jumped quickly into my bed in order not to be caught by the darkness. 
I lay there with my heart pounding, my eyes above the blankets watching 
every movement of the flame, as it sank low in the candlestick filling the 
room with night, and then suddenly flaring up again to show that there 
was still light within. For a long time in the darkness I stared in the 
direction of my table, wondering whether the candle was going to trick 
me and flare up once again. 

Poems always came into my head, unsought, unheralded, on Friday 
night. This was very inconvenient because I could not write them down. 
I cannot say why I was thus visited on this one night of the week. Perhaps 
it was the tranquillity of the family group downstairs which sent me to 
bed well-fed and contented; or perhaps it was the exhilaration of the 
wild dance with the candle which left me cooling my flushed cheek 
against the pillow, and inhaling deeply of the cold night air; or perhaps 
it was, and most likely, the fact that I did not have to rise early next 
morning, but could lie awake wide-eyed, luxuriously late in the night, 
peacefully thinking over the events of the past week and sorting out in 
my busy brain the strains of words which I found there without any 
volition of my own, it seemed to me. 

On no account would I write down the verses which the Lord put 
into my head on the sabbath—He could deprive me of all my power in 
a flash. Throughout the long sabbath day I repeated my lines of poetry 
to myself nervously, straining to hang on to them, to see that I had not 
forgotten ; just as on other occasions I might touch a cherished marble 
in my trouser pocket to see that I hadn’t lost it, or as a girl might finger 
a precious necklace around her neck. I roamed the house restlessly, 
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my brain heavy with the words I could not deliver myself of ; I was like 
a cat with bulging flanks pacing the rooms in search of a place in which 
to lay its kittens. Nowadays, when people ask me how it is possible for 
me to play sixteen games of chess simultaneously and blindfold, I always 
remember the burden I carried in my mind as a little boy on the sabbath, 
and I know that nothing in my subsequent life was ever equal to that load. 

My father was addicted to smoking. Had he lived to-day he would 
have been called a chain-smoker. Two fingers of each hand were 
stained with tobacco, his lower lip was yellow and a streak of nicotine 
ran down his white beard. The sabbath was, therefore, a day of great 
trial for my father, yet he endured it with fortitude and never once gave 
in to his powerful craving. Early in the morning he went off to the 
synagogue in his frock-coat, walking briskly, and when he arrived there 
he prayed vigorously and with relish. But towards the end of the service 
the strain of abstinence would begin to tell on him, and by the time he 
reached home he was ready to vent his rage on his children. We did not 
rejoin correctly in the grace after meals, we disturbed his after-dinner 
nap, we chattered too much for my father or we neglected him from our 
conversation. Very terrible was my father in his wrath. My mother 
cowered beneath the storm of his rage, and then whispered to us that 
we must not mind what our father said to-day, but must take all with 
charity, knowing that he had not smoked his cigarettes. 

One of the beliefs of my childhood was that nobody in the world 
could play the piano better than my sister, Rosie. She used to play the 
Moonlight Sonata to young men who came to our house. I loved to watch 
her swaying right and left over the bass and treble keys, as she sat in her 
best dress with its pretty leg-of-mutton sleeves. She used to buy the 
music of new songs—all the latest Gilbert and Sullivan—to play over 
the weekend. On the sabbath, the crisp sheets of music, still unsounded, 
lay on top of the shiny piano, and I can remember one afternoon during the 
late summer, when the Sabbath is at its longest, seeing my sister pick up the 
music and read it like a book. She hummed pleasantly and contentedly 
until her fingers, itching to touch the piano, played the imagined 
melody upon her silken knees. My father glared at her furiously. 

‘ Why don’t you go ahead and play the piano, if you can’t wait ?’ 
he asked with heavy sarcasm. 

My sister jumped to her feet, trembling, and dropped the sheet of 
music as if it had been on fire. 

‘I’m sorry, papa!’ 

‘ Don’t apologise to me!’ said my father, sternly refusing to absolve 
her. ‘I didn’t make the Sabbath. It was the Lord God who made the 
Sabbath when He rested on the seventh day. Remember,’ he continued, 
addressing the entire family, who sat like statues, sulking in the gloom. 
“I don’t tell any one of you to keep the Sabbath. It is up to your own 
conscience.’ 

I listened, enthralled, for the idea of a God, more powerful than my 
father, was too colossal to comprehend, but these words had a most 
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depressing effect on my brothers and sisters; their rebelliousness was 
rendered impotent before they thought of rebelling ; they had no earthly 
antagonist, and it was an unfair match. As my sister passed me with hot 
cheeks and tearful eyes, I said : 

‘Tl play you a game of chess | ” 

‘No, Bennie! Not just now.’ 

My sister was the only one of the grown-ups I could get to play with 
me as a rule, and I usually beat her because she never had her mind on 
the game. When I took a long time over a move, her eyes would take 
on a far-away expression ; and I had to stare at her quite a few minutes 
until she saw me and I drew her attention to the fact that it was her move. 
Then she would start guiltily, like a clerk who has been found absent 
from his desk, and ask me where I had just moved to; and then she 
would make her own choice haphazardly. I grouped some pieces on the 
board. 

* Here, Rosie! Here’s the game we didn’t finish last week.’ 

‘Bless the child!’ said my sister, ruffling my hair and relieving her 
feelings in a laugh. ‘ He thinks he can remember the whole game from 
one week to another.’ 

‘ This is right,’ I insisted. ‘ This is where we left off. It was your 
move.’ 

‘I don’t remember,’ said my sister, ‘ but I know I gave up because 
you were going to win anyway.’ 

‘T’ll give you back your queen,’ I offered, but it was no use because 
my sister had left the room. She went up to her bedroom, where she 
sat in the dusk with folded hands, wrapped in romantic reverie, until the 
end of the Sabbath could release her once more into the activity of the 
world. 

So I played chess with myself, as I did so often when I could not find 
anybody to play with me. In my earliest years I imagined that the pieces 
were people. I played school, advancing the pawns line by line, from 
one class to the next. Sometimes I would pick sadistically upon one 
pawn and keep him down, failing him in his examinations, while his 
fellows advanced grade by grade. On other occasions I acted out stories 
whose drama thrilled me ; the white pieces were the Jews and the black 
their oppressors. The story of Hannah and her seven sons was admirably 
cast with the white queen and her pawns, with one pawn to spare. But 
by the time I was nine or so, the moves inherent in the chessmen them- 
selves, and their inexhaustible combinations, had assumed more interest 
for me than the behaviour of human beings could ever have. 

Then I seized every opportunity I had for playing chess. I even 
played with my brother Louis, although he fidgeted and dropped pieces 
on the floor and called me ‘ slow-coach ’ when I took a long time over a 
move. He had a dread of inactivity. 

* Give me something to do!’ was his constant request. 

‘Colour the pictures in this magazine,’ my mother would say on a 
weekday. 
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* And what will I do then ?’ he’d ask. 

* Cut them out.’ 

‘But what will I do when I’ve finished ?’ he’d complain. ‘T’ll be 
bored.’ My mother’s final answer to this nonsense was an invariable 
* Why can’t you go and sit still like Bennie ?’ 

On the Sabbath my brother’s refrain changed to ‘ What time will 
shobbos be out ?’ 

This outraged my father, who thought it a sign of disrespect to Bride 
Sabbath to wish her out of the house as soon as possible. However he 
told Louis the appointed hour, computed by the sages and astronomers, 
and then turned to the window, chewing his yellow lip, sucking his dry 
mouth, and watching the sun descending in the sky. 

* What’s the time now, papa ?’ asked Louis. 

‘Go and play chess with Bennie,’ said my father. 

I hid two pawns, a black one and a white one, in either hand, and held 
my two clenched fists out to Louis. 

* Black or white ?” 

Louis gave my left hand a vicious smack, and I opened it to reveal the 
white pawn. 

‘ Papa,’ said Louis, trying to pick an argument, ‘ why are you allowed 
to play chess on the Sabbath. Why can’t you play cards or dominoes ?’ 

‘ Because,’ said my father with finality, ‘ that is what the rabbis decided 
over a thousand years ago.’ 

My eldest brother, Simon, who had been reading quietly in the dark up 
till this time, now found the pages too black and closed his book with a snap. 

‘ Why did they let us play anything at all ?’ pursued Louis, pushing the 
thing to extremes. ‘ Why didn’t they say “‘ Thou shalt not play chess ?” ’ 

‘ Because,’ said my brother Simon, who was a radical, ‘ if they’d said 
that, it would have led to wholesale baptism and there wouldn’t have been 
any Jews left to-day.’ 

My father turned back to the window with a furious snort and stood 
there wretchedly, feeling the pangs of tobacco-hunger assail him. He 
breathed deeply and loudly as if he found it difficult to inhale air without 
smoke in it. 

‘Maybe,’ suggested my mother soothingly, ‘maybe the rabbis liked 
a little game of chess.’ But nobody took this seriously. 

My brother Simon, feeling he had scored a victory, came over to look 
at our chessboard. He sat astraddle a chair behind Louis, and putting 
his arms round the boy’s neck, began to move his pieces for him. 

* Your move, Bennie! ’ 

My heart leapt with delight. I could never get Simon to play with 
me when I asked him; he was too good. Now he was playing of his 
own volition. Joyfully I answered his move, and looked adoringly into 
my big brother’s face, unshaven as it was in the late Sabbath afternoon, a 
dark stubble in the deep hollows of his cheek-bones. I thought his 
mouth was strangely sweet in contradiction to his rugged face and bushy 
hair. During the week he sported a pipe with which he disfigured his 
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ptetty mouth, pulling it down on one side. His hands were very graceful 
as they drooped over Louis’ shoulders and hovered over the board ; the 
black hair on them grew down to the first joint on his fingers, and they 
were like the white hands of a lady clothed in black lace mittens. I played 
a wonderful game of chess against my two brothers and the Sabbath 
passed for me in absolute delight. 

My father, meanwhile, remained standing before the lace curtains of 
the window, his hands clasped behind him under his coat-tails, darkening 
the room like a thundercloud. 

When we could no longer distinguish black and white on the chess- 
board, nor even see each othet’s faces as we held a post-mortem on the 
game which had just been played, my father, peering through the curtains, 
beheld the signal he had been waiting for—he saw three stars appear in 
the sky. At this sign he poured out a glass of wine and began to chant 
the great dividing prayer which makes division between the Sabbath and 
the rest of the week. My brother Louis always held the spice-box which 
rattled but only smelled very faintly, and it was my job to hold the taper 
which stood upright like a stiff gold braid in my hand, and warm tears 
of yellow wax ran down the twisted strands and lapped over my fingers. 
At the appropriate point in the prayer my father would put his hands 
beneath the light of the taper and, flexing his fingers to make a shadow on 
his palm, illustrated how God made division between darkness and light, 
holy and profane, order and chaos in the work of the creation. 

This being done, my father took a sip of wine, blew out the taper and 
laid it away in the drawer for another week, and went upstairs to change 
into his weekday coat. A minute later he came downstairs serenely 
inhaling the ambrosial smoke of his first cigarette after the long fast, and 
he relaxed in his armchair with a sigh. Immediately the spell was broken, 
our house broke into the activity which had been suspended for a day 
and everybody came to life. My mother took off the cold candlestick 
and the white cloth from the table; my brothers scampered to put on 
their hats and coats and go out; Rosie opened the piano and started to 
play her music; my father took down the letters from the mantelpiece 
and proceeded to open his mail ; and as for me, I sat down at one corner 
of the cleared table and started to write down the poem which I had held 
in my head for so long. 

Of course I knew at that time that beyond the walls of our house 
there was a world where people were calculating time by a different 
calendar ; and I knew that the world was spinning days and that the 
moon in her orbit was weaving months ; and later I learned that the sun 
and the earth and the moon were all describing a path in interstellar 
space, but I always knew in my heart of hearts that this was only relative. 
For I knew with conviction that the only true method of measuring time 
was the kindling of candles by my mother as she spread her hands in 
benediction as if to warm them at a fire, and the division of the old week 
from the new by my father as he bent his fingers beneath the small light of 
the taper when he received the signal of three stars appearing in the sky. 














ORIENTAL STUDIES AND THE GITA 
By Macleod Matheson 


HE pursuit of oriental studies at British and Western European 
ie has its importance even outside scholastic circles and 
even apart from the growing nationalism of so many oriental countries. 

If we think of a Hindu student learning, and trying to appreciate, 
Shelley’s Ode to the Skylark or Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality, 
and consider wherein his difficulties lie, we shall see that they lie chiefly 
in his very different background. Into the background of every English- 
man is compounded something—it may be more or it may be less— 
of the English countryside, something of the thought and literature of 
pagan Greece and Rome, something of the medieval Catholic tradition, 
something of the Authorised Version and of the Reformation. This is 
true whether or not we are aware of it or admit it and whether we call 
ourselves Protestants, Catholics or Atheists. Into the background of 
a Hindu or Indian Buddhist is compounded something very different, 
something derived from Manu, from the Upanishads, from the Vedas and 
from the Mahabharata. 

In these last years we have seen how, even inside Europe, we may use 
such words as democracy with almost no trace of mutual understanding. 
And the gulf between the background of the Englishman and the Indian 
is far greater in spite of the very long association between Britain and 
India. It is greater partly because it exists not only for the great mass 
of the people but even—with few exceptions—for scholars too. 

It is widely known that Warren Hastings had a real interest in 
promoting Sanskrit and Pali studies ; it was he who caused an English 
translation of the Bhagavadgita to be made and published. Unfortunately 
that interest never led to any widely diffused enthusiasm in. England 
for oriental studies. There were many reasons for this. For one thing 
English became more and more the lingua franca of India, filling, one 
might say, the role which Latin once played in Europe. Macaulay’s 
famous document on education in India perhaps only expressed what 
was already inevitable as one part of England’s civilising mission in 
India. Be that as it may the study in this country of the art, thought and 
literature of the Moslem world and of India has remained on a scale even 
smaller than in Germany right down to our own times. 

Certainly the Sanskrit, Pali, Hindi and other texts as well as Indian 
att have been studied by British as well as by German and American 
scholars. The series of translations with which Dr. Max Muller was 
associated had to be abandoned because it had resulted in a loss of some 
£6,000 and no means could be found to persuade the University of Oxford 
or the India Office to finance its continuation. None the less a good many 
critical editions and translations have been published here of both Hindu 
and Buddhist scriptures as well as studies of the thought and teaching 
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of the Vedas and the Upanishads. No doubt the publicity attracted by the 
Theosophical Society led to a certain more widely diffused curiosity 
as to. the sacred books of the East but it also cast a cloud over them. 
Perhaps, too, the fact that European Higher Criticism cast grave doubts 
on the high antiquity claimed by Indian tradition for the Vedas and the 
Upanishads also tended to belittle them in popular estimation. 

Be that as it may, it still remains true that although these writings 
had a definite influence in the nineteenth century on the metaphysical 
thought of the West, knowledge of the literature and art of ancient 
India has never become widespread in England, though the Everyman 
edition published a volume of Hindu Scriptures containing a few of the 
thousand hymns of the Rig-Veda, a.few of the chief Upanishads and the 
Bhagavadgita, as well as a volume containing R. C. Dutt’s translation 
or condensation of parts of the Ramayana and Mahabharata. In many of 
the standard books of reference published in England and America 
Hindu and Buddhist (and for that matter Muslim) thought and literature 
are very largely ignored. 

Of those who visited the recent exhibition of Indian art at Burlington 
House few had more than very hazy ideas about the cultures there 
represented. It is, however, difficult to approach Hindu, Buddhist or 
indeed Taoist art without a certain background in which historical facts 
are by no means the most important element. Chuang Tzu, in an often 
quoted dictum, says that the mind of the sage, being in repose, becomes 
the mirror of the universe. The saying recalls Eckhart, but we must 
recall that in Hindu and Buddhist sources the artist is often pictured as 
a sage—as a yogin or mantrin. The process of painting a picture should 
start with preparation by meditations on such themes as the emptiness 
of all manifested things, by the banishment of all ego-consciousness 
and by a realisation of the very essence of what is to be painted. Thus 
it is at least very helpful to an appreciation of Indian art to have some 
conception of the Indian tradition and thought which goes back to a 
very remote antiquity even if the Rig-Veda hymns were only composed 
some 3,500 years ago. ‘The lofty monotheistic note struck in the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad or the profound beauty of the Kath Upanishad 
provide such a basis and can also help us better to see the hairsplitting 
dialectics in which that vision was later again and again lost. 

For us the historical tradition of civilised thought has started with 
Greece and that idea still persists although the theory of the ‘ miraculous ” 
and autochonous origin of Greek culture is no longer historically tenable. 
In thinking about ‘ Classical’ Greece or Rome we habitually ignore the 
many features which would have seemed to us barbaric or degraded 
because our attention is focussed on what seem to be the loftiest aspects 
of Hellenic and Roman cultures. Our associations with ‘Greece’ are 
such things as the Iliad or the plays of Aeschylus or the dialogues of 
Plato or the Acropolis; Rome we connect with rule of Law, with the 
Stoics or with Virgil who was in the Middle Ages so often viewed as an 
inspired precursor of Christianity. 

It has been far otherwise with the popular estimation of Indian 
cultures. Our associations in this case are with what has seemed most 
barbaric or degraded ; we think of the car of ‘ Juggernaut,’ of suttee, of 
temple obscenities or of ‘ Mother India.’ In Buddhism we see accretions 
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of superstition and we label it as negation and pessimism. In this case it 
is the philosophers and saints, the poets and the preachers whom we 
ignore. We hardly know of the voices which have been again and again 
raised against the degradation and distortion of the idea of caste. The 
Rig-Veda is ‘a collection of invocations to some of the deities of the 
Hindu pantheon ’ and few would think of studying there a metaphysic 
which shows striking parallels with the views of E. A. Milne on Time, 
Evolution and Creation. 

In fact we have a one-sided view both of Greek and of Hindu culture 
and the view which shows only the worst features of a house is less true 
and more prejudiced than one which shows only the best. 

It is against such a wall of prejudice that a fight has been going on 
for half a century for adequate facilities and finance for oriental studies. 
When the Germans did more we put it down to political motives and 
failed to see that we ourselves had strong political reasons for doing 
more ourselves. These reasons were brought forward in 1938 when 
London University made fresh pleas to the Government for more funds 
for the teaching of oriental and African languages, but they were used 
without avail. A private benefaction made possible some extensions at 
Oxford and Sir S. Radhakrishnan was appointed to a new Chair, in which 
as a man of international reputation he has done much to promote an 
interest in Indian studies which led this year to a scheme for an Institute 
of Oriental studies at Oxford. Meanwhile the Scarborough Committee 
had, with commendable speed, urged the setting up of new or greatly 
enlarged Schools of Oriental studies at a number of British Universities. 
The Government have promptly acted on the Scarborough Report and, 
at the very time when their policy was decided, an international conference 
of Orientalists in Paris was passing resolutions urging all countries to 
make a larger place for oriental studies in university curricula. 

Certainly a great step has been taken, though we are still a long way 
from the establishment of properly organised schools with the requisite 
cadres of teachers in all the varied subjects proposed to be covered. 
We are still further from any general familiarity among educated people 
with Chinese, Hindu or Muslim literature and thought. 

At this juncture Dr. Radhakrishnan published a study of the 
Bhagavadgita. It was a very timely publication and Dr. Radhakrishnan 
has already shown that his familiarity with Christian literature has made 
him exceptionally qualified to be an interpreter to us of an Indian religious 
classic which is part of his own spiritual background. Moreover, if we 
consider what is needed for an Englishman to begin to appreciate the 
background and meaning of this one poem, we may see why it has been 
wisely decided that part of the new work of oriental studies is to be 

carried on in the countries whose history, philosophy, art and religions 
are to be studied. Incidentally we may also see that there is here some- 
thing worth studying for its own sake. 

The Gita, or The Lord’s Song, is a poem which has become a Hindu 
Scripture with the status of an Upanishad. It has had a powerful influence 
through the centuries extending far beyond India and beyond Hinduism. 
Though it is not an exposition of a system of metaphysic or philosophy, 


some of the great metaphysical schools of India stand in a very special | 


1 The Bhagavadgita by S. Radhakrishnan. Allen and Unwin, 1948. 
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relation to it. A study of the Gita is at least a starting-point for a study 
of Indian thought and religion, of the place of the yogas, of some of the 
basic ideas of Samkhya philosophy or of the meaning of such Indian 
concepts as Dharma. 

Since the days of Warren Hastings a number of translations of the 
text into English prose or verse have been published. Perhaps the 
best known are those by Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Barnett, Mrs. Annie 
Besant and the recent version by Mr. Isherwood with an introduction 
by Mr. Aldous Huxley, who treats the Gita as one of the very great 
expositions of the Philosophia Perennis. 

For many reasons it is difficult for an Englishman to make much of 
the Gita without a serious study of its background. Mr. Barnett’s 
introductory essay is too unsympathetic to be really useful. And it is 
not at all easy to have access to English versions of the many Indian 
commentaries. The great commentary of Shri Aurobindo in particular 
cannot easily be got in England. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan’s book opens with a long and admirable essay on 
the Gita, its history and some of the great commentators. He then 
presents the poem verse by verse in Sanskrit, printed in Roman type, 
followed by a fairly literal English translation, each verse of the transla- 
tion being followed, where necessary, by explanatory comment or by 
quotations. The quotations are mainly from Christian, Hindu, Buddhist 
ot Muslim saints. One presumes that this method of printing the 
Sanskrit is due to typographical difficulties, but, because the Gita almost 
defies translation, anyone who has studied the introductory essay and 
cares to collate two or three English versions with the Sanskrit text will 
find his understanding of its content increased. 

At first we may be puzzled by the high reputation of the Gita. 
Historically speaking, it is a dialogue in verse between Arjuna, a warrior 
prince, and Krishna, his friend and charioteer. The trumpets are, 
in the first Canto, sounding for battle to be joined in bitter civil war 
between the armies of two brothers. Arjuna is overcome by despondency 
at the thought of the outcome of it all, but in the next seventeen Cantos 
Krishna persuades him that he must fight. All this sounds dramatically 
weak and it forms indeed an improbable episode in the unwieldy epic 
of the Mahabharata which is itself many times as long as the Odyssey and 
Tliad combined. 

Modern criticism has not accepted the Indian traditions of date and 
authorship, but considers that the Gita was inserted into the epic at some 
date between the fifth century before and the second after Christ. Many 
critics consider that after that date it was added to and remodelled by 
various hands. Mr. Barnett judged its thought confused, its utterance 
loose and the learning it parades shallow and ill-assorted. It shambles, 
he says, through long reaches of monotonous metre—wordy, prosaic and 
ejune. 

# From an Indian point of view it would be quite beside the point to 
decry the poem for dramatic weakness. For one thing the Gita has been 
treasured for its inner symbolical meaning and has long. enjoyed a life 
of its own independent of the Mahabharata. When Shankara wrote 
his commentary on the Gita early in the ninth century there had 
been commentators before him, but their works have not survived. 
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Shankara studied the poem from the point of view of his Vedantic monism. 
In the eleventh century Ramanuja wrote on the Gita from the point of 

view of a qualified monism. Here—we might say—is a sharp clash 
between rival metaphysical schools each of which tries to enlist the 
authority of a Classical Book. It is indeed true that a tendency did develop 
to treat the Gita as if it were a metaphysical treatise. But Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan very clearly brings out a Hindu point of view that, since absolute 
truth or reality cannot be expressed in words or even apprehended by 
the ordinary human mind, Shankara and Ramanuja each express one 
aspect of truth and there is no real conflict between them. Man is 
everywhere blinded by illusion and there is ndt only one way by which 
he may hope to come nearer towards Truth or towards God. 

In writing of the Chinese treatise The Secret of the Golden Flower, 
Jung remarked on the extreme difficulty for a European to understand 
the writings and teachings of the East and how a learned European 
is very apt to hide his own heart under the cloak of so-called scientific 
understanding which in fact leads him no further. He suggests that the 
authors of Eastern ‘ Wisdom’ writings are in fact not metaphysicians 
but what he calls symbolical psychologists. Without at all accepting 
Jung’s psychology or his conclusions about the Golden Flower or the 
I Ching, we may perhaps find here a hint for study of the Gita. 

The Gita is not a metaphysical treatise. At every point it is rather 
a symbolical description of practical teaching of a Way by which, it 
is held, man can approach the divine. 

It is the very subtlety of the symbolism which seems to make it more 
difficult for us to approach the Gita than it is for us to approach, for 
instance, Chinese philosophy and art even in such a tightly compressed 
form as the Tao-te-King. Any attempt at scientific or logical analysis 
of the symbolism simply destroys any possibility of understanding. 
And, since we are here dealing with an entirely foreign symbology, the 
dangers of a sentimental, woolly-minded approach are even greater than 
when we approach in this way such an author as St. John of the Cross. 

First we must bear in mind that Krishna is addressing not just anyone 
but a member of the warrior caste who, by that very fact, has a certain 
role and duty to perform in life. We must also see that Krishna is not 
metely a charioteer; he is at the same time symbolical of something 
in Arjuna himself; he is also the Saviour, the Teacher, the God whom 
Arjuna must worship. We have to find a way to keep before our minds 
all these aspects of the symbolism and the inner discipline of mind 
which this requires is itself considered to be salutory. It is just because 
we are not schooled and disciplined in such modes of thought that we 
need all the hints we can get from those who are steeped in the Hindu 
tradition. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has succeeded in making clear many things which 
are not so clear in other books. He brings out the relation of the Gita 
to the Samkhya teaching about three Gunas or aspects of everything 
as either light and active or heavy and passive or (as it were) stabilising. 
He also brings out Krishna’s teaching about the different Ways of 
Yoga. Man is blind, lost in illusion and passions, but it is possible 
for his whole nature to be transmuted. Krishna points to the Way of 
Knowledge and its difficulties and to the Way of Action without attach- 
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ment to results. For Arjuna, he says, this Way of utterly selfless action 
and of loving service of God is best. 

If we are sometimes disappointed by the commentary it is mostly either 
where Dr. Radhakrishnan does not help us to keep in mind the many 
different aspects of the symbolism, or where he appears to soften and 
explain away the uncompromising standards of Krishna’s demands. The 
process is familiar enough in Christian pulpits where the Sermon on the 
Mount has all too often been watered down, weakened and explained 
away. The saints—and even humbler folk like Brother Lawrence— 
have not failed to see that for the attainment of a life in Christ nothing can 
be watered down. The demands are, in a sense, absolute. 

It is perhaps this emphasis in the Gita of the need for unremitting 
inner fight and for the rending at each moment of whatever veils of 
ignorance (darkness), lust or illusion stand between man and God which 
we should find it most easy to feel akin to something in our own back- 
ground and surprisingly unlike the picture we may have formed of 
Hinduism. 

It was this note which was picked up again and again by reformers 
and teachers of later centuries who found inspiration in the Gita. In the 
twelfth century Purandaradasa, for example, one of the itinerant poet 
preachers of the Haridasa movement which followed Ramanuja, speaks 
thus : ‘ You must swim across ; yes you must fight through life and win, 
unattached to self and to lust. . . . Those who would have the soul’s 
desire should swim and win. . . . To those who can endure no harm 
can come.’ The note is reminiscent of the Dhammapada of Buddhism 
as are his biting comments on what really constitutes an outcaste—not 
birth but the degradation of man’s inner being. Thus he condemns the 
phariseeism of those who by outward show simulate deep devotion and 
make people say ‘ there is none equal to this man.’ This, he says, is only 
stomach-saintliness. 

The Dhammapada urges the Brahmin to ‘struggle hard: dam the 
torrent and drive away sensual pleasures.’ And it defines thus what 
makes a man a Brahmin: ‘I call not a man Brahmin because he is born 
of a Brahmin mother: such an one may be addressed as “‘ Sir... .” 
Him I call a Brahmin who has severed all fetters, . . . who has cut the 
strap and the thong and the rope.’ 

It may seem that we have gone far from the question of university 
schools of oriental studies. We have done so oaly in an attempt to 
show that quite apart from scholastic or political considerations there 
are ample reasons in a world increasingly attacked by theories of economic 
determinism for welcoming an increase in studies which may even help 
us to some fresh understanding of traditions other than our own in which 
spiritual values have, at least at times, been of supreme importance 
and have found the loftiest expression. 





BAUDELAIRE’S LETTERS 
A NOTE 


By Randolph Hughes 


HE appearance of the fourth volume of M. Jacques Crépet’s edition of 
the Correspondance générale of Baudelaire ! is an event of no little importance 
for those who are interested not only in Baudelaire, but in much else in 
French literature over many years of the nineteenth century. 

M. Crépet’s edition of the correspondence is a real and considerable advance 
on any and all of those preceding it. It contains many more letters; for 
instance, the edition published by the Mercure de France in 1915 contains only 
one (to Sainte-Beuve) of 1844; the Lettres a2 sa mire, published by Calmann- 
Lévy in 1932, has no more than two for this year; as against these three 
M. Crépet (in vol. 1 of the present series) gives no less than twenty-four. 
M. Crépet, indeed, is publishing every letter or note of Baudelaire that is any- 
where extant—or at least all that his conscientious and competent research 
can rescue from obscurity. Besides securing access to private collections 
hitherto not drawn upon, he has ransacked newspapers and reviews to which 
Baudelaire might have written, and others in which letters of his might be 
cited. 

With the same thoroughness he has gone to sources likely to throw light 
on much that is obscure in the correspondence. (For example, to the papers 
of Poulet-Malassis, which are in private hands.) Hence there is much that is 
novel and really helpful in the notes, which, genuine students will be glad to 
find, are printed at the foot of the text, and not, in the name of shallow ‘ zsthetic’ 
considerations to please mere bibliophiles (who are mostly uneducated and 
have no care for literature) at the end of the volume. It is also worth noting 
that M. Crépet has, as far as possible, verified and, at need, corrected dates, 
and filled in names that in previous editions were replaced by a blank. 





These volumes of correspondence (to be completed by a fifth) are the: 


concluding part of an edition of the whole of Baudelaire’s writings, to which 
M. Crépet has devoted the best of his energies over the greater part of his life. 
This edition is a monument of pietas, probity, and considerable literary com- 
petence ; it will no doubt be supplemented in the course of time, but one can 
confidently say that it will never be superseded : it is she edition of Baudelaire, 
and such it will always remain. 


1 Paris : Editions Louis Conard ; Jacques Lambert, Libraire-éditeur. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


(eee mre VICO has long been regarded as the greatest of Italian 
philosophers, yet until five years ago, two centuries after his death, no 
more than a small part of his major work, the Scienza nuovo, and a few passages 
quoted from his other writings had appeared in an English translation. Then, 
in 1944, appeared The Autobiography of Giambattista Vico under the joint 
editorship of Max Harold Fisch and Thomas Goddard Bergin, themselves 
the translators. A joint work of devoted application and superb scholar- 
ship, it held the promise of a sequel. To-day we are rewarded with 
that sequel. It is the Scienza nuovo itself—The New Science of Giambattista 
Vico (Trans. T. G. Bergin and M. H. Fisch. Cornell University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 275. 6d.). There 
can be few other works which have exerted such a profound and wide- 
spread influence. Vico’s tremendous indictment of the rationalism which 
in his time exalted natural science to the disparagement of history inflamed 
the imaginations of leading thinkers all over Europe. In Italy itself there 
appeared, in 1800, Vincenzo Cuoco’s Historical Essay om the Neapolitan 
Revolution of 1799, owing its source to the very centre of Vico’s vision, of which 
book Croce has written, ‘.. . it was the first vigorous manifestation of Vichian 
thought, anti-abstract and historical, the beginning of the new historiography 
founded on the conception of the organic development of peoples, aor of 
the new politics of national liberalism, at once revolutionary and moderate.’ 
In France the influence, stemming from Montesquieu, passed to Rousseau 
and to Diderot, permeated Boulanger’s L’antiquité devoilée par ses usages, and 
found its decisive agent in Michelet, whose CEwres Choisies de Vico acted 
as a powerful impetus to Vico’s European reputation. The German trans- 
lation of the New Science, with Vico’s autobiography prefixed, was published 
in 1822. During the First World War Windelband was lecturing at Heidelberg 
on the philosophy of history, coupling Vico with Herder as representing 
respectively the laws exemplified by particular histories and history regarded 
universally, and a steady flow of serious Vico studies, for which Croce was 
largely, though indirectly responsible, persisted in Germany up to the emergent 
period of Nazi scholarship. 

The publication this month of Coleridge’s Philosophical Lectures enhances 
the interest of the English traditional connection with Vico. For Coleridge 
first quoted Vico in his Theory of Life in 1816, though the book was not oe 
lished until 1848, and the quotation was actually borrowed from Jacobi (who, 
in turn, had borrowed the Scienza nuovo from Goethe many years before). 
It seems unlikely—and this assertion is supported by the editor of the Lectures 
—that Coleridge read the work through until 1825, when he was lent a copy 
by Gioacchino de’ Prati, an Italian exile, to whom he acknowledged its receipt 
with expressions of high delight. From then on, however, there can be no 
doubt that Coleridge was the principal instrument of its continuing favour 
throughout the nineteenth century. 


- ~ a x * 


Philosophical Lectures, 1818-1819 by Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Pilot Press. 
255.), edited by Kathleen Coburn and previously referred to, consists of 
material hitheto unpublished and is therefore, in itself, an event of importance. 
Miss Coburn has had access to a considerable body of marginalia and frag- 
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ments in note-books, and the shorthand notes of Coleridge’s famous series of 
lectures. These she has edited and transcribed, with great care and skill, in 
conjunction with Coleridge’s own notes and sources of several kinds only 
recently made available. Remembrance of Hazlitt’s bitter reception of the first 
of these “apostate” lectures, which characterised Ca/iban as ‘ an original and cari- 
cature of Jacobinism, so fully illustrated at Paris during the French Revolution,’ 
serves as an interesting indication of the controversial heat generated at the time 
by such seemingly metaphysical hypercriticisms. 


* * * * * K 


Although Towards A New Epoch by Nicholas Berdyaev (Geoffrey Bles. 
65.) cntint its author’s last reflections on the problems of communist 
morality and the decadence of Western thought, the publisher’s suggestion 
that it will serve as an admirable introduction to Berdyaev’s earlier work is an 
aptone. Towards A New Epoch consists of a number of articles of characteristic 
depth and brilliance composed on one theme, namely, the present world-crisis 
and the rdle which Russia plays in it. In particular, it is concerned with ‘ the 
significance to a Christian of the antagonism between East and West, the 
growth of communism and the economic and spiritual decay of capitalism ’ 
and it poses the question, ‘ what is the réle of Russia from a Christian, not 


merely from a national, standpoint ?’ 


* * * * * 


An attempt to do for philosophy what Einstein tried to do for physics in 
his ‘ unitary field,’ that is to say—to find an inclusive theory of ethics, zsthe- 
tics, and creative thinking—is the purpose of a new book by Arthur Koestler. 
Insight and Outlook (Macmillan. 255.) is based upon an original concept—that 
of * Bisociation,’ which postulates the existence of a twin force in all human 
beings, described as ‘ the self-assertive urge to be an independent unit, and the 
self-transcending tendency to take its place as part of a greater whole.’ A work 
presenting many difficulties, Insight and Outlook is strikingly interesting and 
acutely analytical and will raise a host of significant controversial points. 


* * * * * 


The content of The Keats Circle: Letters and Papers, 1816-1878 edited by 
Hyder Edward Rollins (Two volumes. Harvard University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. os.) requires some 
explanation. The Harvard Keats Collection, housed in the New Houghton 
Library, consists, in the main, of the so-called Crewe papers, mostly gathered 
by Richard Monckton Milnes, first Baron Houghton, and Miss Amy Lowell’s 
famous collection of Keatsiana. Keats’s own letters, as is explained in the first 
of the two volumes, have already been printed by Mr. M. Buxton Formon and 
his poems edited by Professor H. W. Garrod. The material of The Keats 
Circle is now, therefore, the most interesting part of the Houghton Library 
collection. The gratitude which will be felt by scholars for the work of 
Mr. Rollins will be immense. For no such valuable source of information 
about the life and achievements of the poet within the period dealt with is 
likely to succeed it. Of the three hundred and fifty-two separate documents 
included in this highly important edition no more than about fifty have 
hitherto been printed entire. 


* * * . * 


Manyshare the view that Francis Parkman is the greatest historian America has 
so far produced. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, the distinguished American critic, has 
referred to him as ‘ the climax and the crown ’ of the notable nineteenth century 
Boston School which included such names as Bancroft, Prescott, Motley and 
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Henry Adams. When his private journals were discovered in an attic where they 
had lain undisturbed for fifty years they created a tremendous stir in American 
scholastic circles. Their range, their vivid detail, the splendour of their 
narrative, won for them immediate regard as, altogether, a primary source 
in American history—in particular the Oregon Trail journal, which told, with 
singular experience, of one of the key experiments in American history. Above 
all, perhaps, for the picture they reveal of a historian at work, of his methods 
and sources, they are regarded as unique. To students of American history, 
therefore, the publication in this country of The Journals of Francis Parkman 
edited by Mason Wade (in two volumes, illustrated, Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
sos.) is news of importance. In addition to his admirable work as editor, Mr. 
Mason Wade, who was also the discoverer of the journals, has supplied both 
volumes with excellent explanatory notes on the historical background, persons 
and places and has contributed a general preface and an introduction to each 
of the separate journals. -'e 





OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The Second World War. Vol.1l. Their Finest Hour. The Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill, O.M. Cassell. 255. 


Volume I, The Gathering Storm, came under review in the issue of November last. 
This second volume carries the story forward from the Battle of France to the Battle of 
Britain and beyond, to its victorious outcome. The particularly heroic train of events 
with which it is concerned, the vigour of their presentation, the robust candour with 
which they are exposed and the rushing sense of excitement they produce in the 
reader as, page by page, detail upon detail hitherto unrevealed is disclosed to startle the 
remembrances, combine to invest Their Finest Hour with a quality of epic grandeur which 
even its predecessor, splendid as it was, could not quite boast. 


The Journals of André Gide. Vol. TI. 1928-1939. Translated from the 
French and annotated by Justin O’Brien. Secker and Warburg. 305. 


Volume I came under review in the issue of March, 1948, and Volume II in November 
last. Volume III covers the years of the Soviet Five-Year Plan, the Civil War in Spain, 
and the Munich Crisis. M.Gide himself is advanced from theage of fifty-nine to seventy. 
He has suffered the death of Mme. Gide, has visited Rome under Fascism, has travelled 
on an inspection trip to French West Africa, and has lived for a little time in Algiers. 
With the full indulgence of his remarkable faculties, he has pondered the problem of 
Communism versus Chris ianity and individualism, of Jesus versus organised Enristianity 
and the Church, and of the relation of homelands to their colonies and colonials. For 
us to ponder in turn the rich fruits of his observations is to feed our intellect 
and sensibilities to their uttermost capacity. 








Laughter in the Next Room. An Autobiography by Osbert Sitwell. Macmillan. 
18s. 

The fourth volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography, Left Hand, Right Hand, 
in which, we are told, the narrative reaches its culmination. Dealing principally with 
the years between the wars, it is no less richly stocked with memories and anecdotes 
than its predecessors which, together, would seem to have become the most fashionable 
literary entertainment of the day. 


Benjamin Constant. WHarold Nicolson. Constable. 18s. 


In his Introduction to the Study of Benjamin Constant in the issue of July last, Mr. Martin 
Turnell wrote ‘. . . he (Constant) would have been genuinely distressed had he known 
that a hundred and eighteen years after his death he would be primarily remem bered as 
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cy the author of Adolphe and his other works forgotten. There is no doubt that his present 

an reputation does him less than justice.’ Mr. Nicolson’s felicitous memorial does him, 
ir one feels, so little less than that that even Constant himself could not have failed to be 
ce mollified. Careful, elegant, both sympathetic and precise in its characterisations 
th (particularly so in the case of Mme. de Staél), this is a model biography. 


"is Grat Villiers. A Study of George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham. 
Hester Chapman. Secker and Warburg. 18s. 


y> 

an An accomplished and lively biography of one of the greatest of the Restoration 

le figures, the ‘ Zimri’ of Dryden’s famous political satire Absolem and Achitophel, the 
, favourite of the London mob, a principal in the Cabal Ministry, and second only to 

m% Shaftesbury as leader of the Country Party in the days of the Titus Oates Plot. 

t 

ns The Admirable Lady Mary. ‘The Life and Times of Lady Mary Wortley 

ch Montagu, 1689-1762. Lewis Gibbs. Dent. 155. 

* To write of her adequately,’ observed Lytton Strachey, ‘ were a task demanding no 
small share of sympathy and wisdom. : . .’ Mr. Gibbs is remarkably supplied with 
both ons The Admirable Lady Mary is an illuminating study abounding in wit and 
sensibility. 

Jane Austen. Facts and Problems. R.W.Chapman. Geoffrey Cumberlege : 
Oxford University Press. 105. 6d. 
An indispensable part of any Jane Austen collection worth the name, this volume 
embodies the Clark Lectures delivered by Dr. Chapman last year at Trinity College, 
S Cambridge. It is described as an attempt to marshall the evidence and state the problems, 
: biographical or critical, that confront the enquiring reader of Jane Austen and it includes 
bibliography, chronology, iconography, a survey of criticism to the present day, and a 
st. number of miscellaneous notes on the novels. The author will be remembered as a 
of leading authority on his subject by the ample contribution he has already made to its 
its study. 
ith 
he 
he 
ch 
sl GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
a Society and the The South Wales 
ry. Criminal Outline Plan 
* By Sir Norwood East The Outline Plan for the physical de- 
f This book aims at filling the gap between velopment and conservation of the Sou 
3 the medical and other aspects of the Wales and Monmouthshire Development 
ms problem of criminal behaviour, and will Area, prepared for the Ministry of Town 
a be of special interest to judges, magis- and Country Planning by Mr. Alwyn 
:, trates, members of the prison service, Lloyd and Mr. Herbert Jackson. Photo- 
probation officers, and others concerned graphs. Maps. Diagrams. 
with the treatment of offenders. 42s. (42s. 9d.) 
10s. (10s. 6d.) Explanatory Memorandum. 2d. (3d.) 
a. Hansard 
Debates in both the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
d Annual Subscriptions | Datty Parts: H. of Lords £2 15s. H. of Commons £3 10s. 
th (including postage) | WeEKLY Epns.: H. of Lords £2. H. of Commons £3. 
es 
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Prices in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


E.1; 13a Castle Street, 


m, 
Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast. Or through any bookseller. 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London, S. a 
Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3; 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, | 
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Plato’s Life and Thought. R.S.Bluck. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 8+. 6d. 
An admirably concise and lucid account and is of Plato’s life and philosophy 
intended for the consumption of those to whom the and more detailed volumes 
Sone SeeeE ene > ED TE tains a translation of Plato’s 


The Theology of F. D. Maurice. Alec Vidler. Student Christian Movement 


Press. 85. 6d. 

A profitable account, supported by much learning, of the doubts and convictions of 
one who, once a youthful member of the famous ‘ Cambridge Apostles,’ became, in the 
words of a recent historian of the period, ‘ a paradoxical and liberal theologian, one of 
the bravest and most complex minds of the century.’ 


Ai Short History of Chinese Philosophy. Fung Yu-Lan. Edited by Derk Bodde. 
Macmillan. 255. 

Dr. Fung Yu-Lan is Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
of Tsing Hua University in Peiping. In 1934, his monumental two-volume work, The 
History of Chinese Philosophy, was published in China. Three years later a translation of 
the first volume by Dr. Bodde hi, the eet | States. vor on the ie 
volume is now in preparation. Meanwhile, appears this concise edition, prepared 
Dr. F Yo-Lan himself. It is of t value, ing to be the reall re- 
tp Rata of its kind available fn English. rare : pie ae 


Raintree County. Ross Lockridge. Macdonald. 155. 
The English edition of a highly successful American novel by a young author who, 
soon after its publication, took his own life. Huge in range and depth (the book runs 


to over 1,000 pages), strikingly original in construction, harsh and oe 
i uth’s rapturous 


ly in 
sentiment, alternately barbaric and measured in style, it is the story of a 
rete tacked cee ate she cael concise preceeded med rs tray. ted 
in the state of Indiana in the late nineteen’ 
of racial conceit and raw symbolism. 


The English Middle Classes. Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. Pheenix House. — 


century, it is dominated by a strange mixture ~ 


155. 
Here is a book that should be widely read. Not only easily intelligible—it would 
almost qualify as light fe secre. were the irony admissible—but packed with useful infor- 
mation and statistics irably presented. And, as such, a poi t assembly. The 
Nuffield Foundation has recently made a grant of £20,000 to London School of 
Economics and Political Science to finance a five-year programme of research into the 
sociology of the middle classes. The function of this book—and it could not fulfil it 

is, in the words of its authors, ‘ to whet the appetite of the reader for the gar- 
gantuan repast which is to come.’ 


Local Government Areas, 1834-1945. V. D. Lipman. Basil Blackwell: 


Oxford. 255. 
The outcome of researches conducted under the auspices of Nuffield College, this 

book seeks to portray the development of the system of English local government areas, 

Fear > oper meget | te eee aire capa. car nar + mae eee 

account of the relevance of English experience to the general problem of the ae 

of to oogoamaam to geography.’ A vital contribution to the field of studies to whi 

it belongs. 


AA Dictionary of Gastronomy. Compiled by André L. Simon. The Wine and 
Food Society, 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 215. 
M. Simon is the well-known President of the Wine and Food Society and the author 
of numerous gastronomic ‘ classics,’ including the Concise Encyclopedia of Gastronomy, 
This latest vo besides its fascination—once taken up, it is almost impossible to 
put down—is an essential work of reference for all who lay claim to cultivation. 








